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Reprinted with permission from 
Phi Delta Kappan > 



Toward a Comprehensive 
Strategy for Addressing 
The Teacher Shortage 



by Willis a Hawley 

A severe shortage of qualified teachers 
is upon us, says Mr. Hawley. He examines 
the likely consequences of different policies 
for affecting the supply of and the demand 
for teachers and suggests some lessons 
for policy makers. 
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BY MOST ACCOUNTS, the 
United States is about to ex« 
pcriericc a severe shortage of 
qualified teachers. I.n some 
fields and in some regions, that shoruge 
is already here. Everyone knows that 
math and science teachers are in short 
supply, but that is only pan of the prob- 
lem. School systems in many urban 
areas have found it difficult to recruit 
teachers in a number of fields. 

It is important to recognize that, 
throughout U.S. history, we have had 
recurrent shortages of qualified teach** 
ers. And, if wc focus on the academic 
ability of those who arc preparing to 
teach, wc have hid a shortage of cajxli- 
dates with average or above-average 
ability for decades - often most severe 
in just those fields in which there is al- 
ready unmet demajid. TTic demand for 
qualified math teachers, for example, 
has exceeded the supply for at least 40 
ye^irs. But it is likely that the crisis we 
arc about to confront will be of historic 
proportions. 



mmS a hawley (George Peabcdy 
College for Teachtn ofVonderbiU Univeni- 
ty Chapter) is dean of the Georgf Pfobody 
College and professor of education and po^ 
iiiicai science. VanderbiU University, t^ash- 
viiU, Tenn. 
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Both the number and the proportion 
of college students preparing to teach 
have declined precipitously in recent 
yean, while a disproportionate number 
of teachers arc leaving the profession. 
At the s?jne time, what has been called 
a *1)aby boomlet" is reaching school age 
and dtiving up enrollments. 

AfiK>ng the most important reasons 
why the proportion of college graduates 
preparing for careers in teaching seems 
to be at an all-time low are: 

• reductions in the earning power of 
teachers relative to that of individuals in 
odier occupations and professions; 

• the opening of career oppormnities 
in other fields for minorities and women 
(though this seems to be having a great- 
er impact on the pool of minority candi- 
dates than on women candidates); 

• increased requirements for certifi- 
cadon; 

« the perception among college stu- 
dents that both teacher education and 
teaching are iow-sums enterprises; and 

• a decline in the quality of working 
environments that teachers confront. 

Other factors are at work as well. For 
instance, a move toward reducing class 
sizes in kindergarten and the primary 
grades will certainly exacerbate the 
problem of staffing those classrooms, 
and increases in the requirements for 
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high school graduation and admission to 
college arc likely to place an even great- 
er strain on such already strapped fields 
as mathemadcs and foreign languages. 

Although it is possible to defuie the 
general characterisucs of the teacher 
shortage, reasonably precise estimates 
of the supply of and demand for t^ach- 
en arc problematic, and we really do 
not know enough about the magnitude 
and character of tlie shortage. The Na- 
tional Center foe Education Sutistics 
(NCES) esdmatcd that between 19S9 
and 1993 we will need about one million 
new teachen.i Many people view these 
figures as oventated and alarmist, but 
in 1983 $onv5 230,000 teachers were 
hired - a number significantly larger 
than the 164,000 that the NCES had es- 
timated would be needed in that year.^ 

In part, the magnitude and character 
of the shortage are so hard to pin down 
because frequent policy changes keep 
the siniation constantly in flux. Indeed, 
teachers' salaries have risen dispropor- 
tionately within the last two years, and 
enrollments in teacher education pro- 
grams also appear to be increasing, (n 
addition, state policies vary enormous- 
ly,*as do labor market conditions. Thus 
the characteristics of the teacher shon- 
age vary from state to sute and from 
school system to school system. More- 
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over, the Ubor market for teachers is 
unique: intrinsic rewards are higbt ex* 
trinsic rewards are relatively low, and 
the unusual daily schuhile and yearly 
calendar allow some parcjits to leach 
full-time and $till be home with their 
children. 

A major source of difficulty in pre- 
dicting any fumre shoruge of teachers 
is that we do not really know. what qual- 
ities we want in the fomrc labor force. 
For example, how sman does a teacher 
have to be to be effective? Indeed, since 
we want the best from those to whom 
we cr.tTJSi our children, ii is difficult 
to talk openly about setting reasonable 
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goals for the qualities we want in a 
teacher. 

Historically, we have dealt with 
teacher shortages most efficiently by re- 
ducing or eliminating requirements for 
entry into the profession. Presumably, 
the current concern for the quality of the 
teaching force, coupled with the tradi* 
tional opposition of higher education 
and teacher organizations, will dis^ 
courage us firom doing so again. To be 
sure, there are a number of •'alterna- 
tive teacher preparation'' schemes being 
planned or implemented. But it seems 
unlikely that such proposals will have 
much effect on the overall problem be- 
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jstorically, we 
have dealt with 
teacher shortages 
by reducing or 
doing away with 
requirements for entry 
into the profession. 



cause they do nothing to increase the in- 
herent attractiveness of teaching. 

Another strategy for dealing with 
teacher shortages that we have tried be* 
fore is an across-the-board increase in 
teacher salaries. Although higher pay 
for teachers is essential to any effort to 
reduce the number of hard-to-fill teach- 
ing positions, this approach is severe- 
ly constrained by limits on the public 
purse. Two recent studies estimate that 
teacher salaries would have to be in- 
creased by about 40% in oider [6 make 
teaching competitive on strictly eco- 
nomic dimensions with other occupa- 
tions and professions that attract reason- 
ably bright college graduates.^ Such 
large increases are not going to happen. 



TF NEITHER higher salaries nor 
lovfCT standards are viable ways 
to solve the problem of a shortage 
JLof teachers, we must explore other 
strategies. There are nuny proposals on 
the policy agendas of sutes and school 
districts, but, by themselves, they are 
not a promising lot. Simply filling class- 
rooms is not enough. What we need are 
politically feasible, comprehensive con- 
stellations of policies and practices that 
can fundamentally alter both the supply 
of and the demand for teachers in partic- 
ular teacher labor markeu. In order to 
formulate such constellations we must 
judge their potential effectiveness on a 
variety of criteria, including: 

• the quality of teachers available to 
teach specified curricula; 

• the quality of teachers, measured by 
academic capabilities; 

• the effectiveness of teachers, mea- 
sured by their classroom performance in 
producing student learning: 

• the economic cost: and 

• • the retention and reentry of effec- 
tive teachers.. 
Some of these considerations will cut 
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in different directions as they are ap* 
plied in particular ways. For example, 
if we significantly increase the entry 
costs for prospective teachers (e.g., by 
requiring extended college programs) in 
an effort to increase teacher competence 
and sUtus, the added costs to teacher 
candidates will have to be subsidized or 
the number and quality of candidates are 
likely to go down. Furthermore, even if 
entry costs of high-quality candidates 
are subsidized, students* willingness to 
enter the profession would depend on 
the attractiveness of the rewards of- 
fered. But the money available to pro- 
vide such rewards would be reduced by 
the costs of the new induction process 
itself. ' 

Thus increasing the costs of entering 
the profession will probably require that 
die structure of the profession change so 
that some teachers receive substantially 
more status and economic rewards than 
others and that the eligibility to receive 
those rewards be set at entry. AU of this 
would mean that ih6 way schools are 
organized would have to be changed 
significandy. If this sounds familiar, it 
should. This is the way the armed forces 
have dealt with their professional suff- 
ing problems. It seems worth noting 
that more recruits become zcachers each 
year than join die Amiy, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corp*, combined. 

Most efforts to deal witii tlic general 
teacher shoruge focus on bringing 
novices into teaching — particularly 
young people fresh from college. Surely 
this pool of candidates needs to be en- 
larged and strengthened. But we could 
reduce the need for novice teachers if 
we reduced the rate of attrition among 
experienced teachers (preferably among 
those who arc most competent). And we 
couJd help alleviate shorugcs if we re- 
cruited back into teaching those talented 
psople who have left the profession. 
Policies designed to address the teacher 
shortage need to tap all tiuee of these 
pools of talent. 

Given the differences among the 
states in the ways teaching is funded and 
teachers arc certified, dcoens of differ- 
ent policies could affect the supply of 
and ti)e demand for teachers. Let me 
turn to an examination of the likely con- 
sequences of a number of Ukwc options 
that arc now receiving the most anen- 
tion from policy nukers. Higher e^tiy 
rcquiremenu are not usually thought of 
as ways to attract better teachers, but I 
will consider them here because they 
also affect the quantity of r«w recruits. 
Most policy makers concerned with the 
teacher shoruge have given little at- 
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t seems worth 
noting that more 
recruits become 
teachers each year 
then join the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps combined. 



tention to improved working conditions 
and ways of increasing intrinsic re- 
wards, but I will consider them, too, be- 
cause these strategies are important ele- 
ments of the comprehensive solution we 
seek. 



THE LIKELY consequences of 
each of several policies tiiai 
are being advanced as at least 
panial solutions to the teacher 
shortage arc listed in Table I. The ef- 
fects are judged against the five criteria 
noted above. Let me acknowledge that 
die evidence on which some of my esti- 
nutes are based is skimpy at best. Other 
analysis will no doubt come to some- 
what different conclusions about specif- 
ic policies. The usefulness of this analy- 
sis seems to hinge on I) whether the 
analytic framework is helpful when ap- 
plied to particular settings and 2) wheth- 
er one agrees with the general conclu- 
sion tiut we need to seek more com- 
prehensive solutions to the problem .of 
teacher shorugcs than we have relied on 
in the past. 

Table 1 briefly describes 23 types of 
policies and practices that relate to the 
ability of school systems to attract and 
retain well-qualified teachers. The esti- 
mated effects of such policies on each of 
five goals are summarized by using a 
simple and admittedly imprecise code. 
If tiie policy is likely to result in a mod- 
est or significant increase in the speci- 
fied outcome, this is shown by one or 
two plus signs ( + ) respectively. Negli- 
gible or uncertain outcomes are shown 
as zero; nxxlestiy or significantiy nega- 
tive impacts are shown by one or two 
minus signs (-). The magnittjde of eco- 
nomic costs is shown by minus signs be- 
cause high cost will affect the overall 
feasibility of any constellation of poli- 
cies. 

Let me acknowledge tiiat wading 



through an analysis of 23 types of poll- 
cies on the effects of five different out- 
comes may seem a bit Nvcaris^me. You 
may find it useful to skjp the uble and 
read on in the text. If anything there 
catches your eye, you can return to the 
analysis of that panicular option. 

Although the estimates in Table 1 of 
the consequences of different policies 
designed to address the shortage of 
teachers are speculative, several gener- 
alizations seem to follow from the anal- 
ysis. In drawing these conclusions, i 
make two assumptions. First, the finan- 
cial resources needed to recruit and 
reuin teachers will be limited and 
should be used in ways that both end the 
shoruge and promote teacher effective- 
ness. Second, policies that deal with the 
teacher shortage but do not focus on the 
need to reduce the rate of anrition of ef- 
fective teachers and do not encourage 
reentry of those who have left the pro- 
fession will increase the costs of im- 
proving the size and quality of the pool 
of teacher candidates. This is true be- 
cause new (cachers are usually less 
effective than •Jiose with three to five 
years' experietice and because many of 
the policies that help retain teachers also 
enhance their effectiveness. 

Given these assumptions, I draw sev- 
eral lessons from my assessment of al- 
ternative strategies for affecting the sup- 
ply of and the demand for teachers. 

• Regulatory policies, such as tests, 
a priori admissions requirements, and 
other screening devices, will neither re- 
duce the teacher shortage nor bring beocr- 
qualified people inio teaching, be- 
cause they do not alter significantly the 
rewards for teaching. Moreover, they 
have a significant negative impact on 
the number of minority teachers - a 
problem that is much in need of anen- 
tion. 

• Policies thai restrucnirc the work- 
place by granting teachers more col- 
lective responsibility, maximizing the 
time teachers teach, fostering coliegiali- 
ty, and providing increased information 
about student performance have rela- 
tively low cost, will have a positive ef- 
fect on all three pools of teacher re- 
cruits, and promise to improve teacher 
effectiveness. 

• Policies that focus resources on the 
preparation period preceding a teaching 
career - such as loans and scholarship 
programs and extended teacher educa- 
tion programs - are not likely to ad- 
dress the teacher shoruge unless they 
are handsomely subsidized. Extended 
programs of teacher prepantion, for 
example, could double the costs to the 
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individual of becoming a teacher and, 
even if reasonably subsidized, could re- 
quire at least a third of all the money 
available to bring about education re- 
fontiS. 

• Policies that make it easy and re- 
warding for able former teachers to re- 
enter teaching will be an imporur.i part 
of any long-term solution to the problem 
of maintaim'ng a well-qualified teaching 
corps. The so-called "reserve poor of 
former teachers is much, much larger 
than the number of college students now 
preparing to be teachers. 

It seems clear enough dut we will 
need a constellation of policies to ad- 
dress the problem of teacher shortages. 
Moreover, because economic condi- 
dons and sute and local policies vary, 
policies that ire standardized across dif- 
ferent labor nwkets will ineviubly be 
less efficient and less effective. Despite 
the need for policies that are responsive 
to differing circumstances, some gener- 
al vision of a dominant career pattern 
for teachers should emerge from the 
current deliberations about how to in- 
crease the number of effective teachers 
in U.S. schools. 



TET ME SUGGEST one such 
pattern that seems to address the 
^shortage issue in ways that will 
A^^^strcngthen the profession in gen- 
eral. In this pattern, talented pc<»lc 
would be encouraged to enter teaching 
after performing well in college. Then, 
either as undergraduates or as fint- 
year graduate students, they would take 
a limited number of what might be 
called "pre-professional" courses* In 
some cases, these basic pre-profcssional 



courses could be taken in intensive sum- 
* mer programs. 

The first step in a teacher's career 
would be a supervised internship in a 
school that served - as some hospitals 
do for the medical profession as 
specially suffed training site. Studen; 
would be paid on a half-lime basis in ex- 
change for instructional services that 
would become increasingly independ- 
ent. Methods courses in various sub- 
jects and courses in classroom manage- 
ment would be team-uught by profes- 
sors and master teachers selected for 
their ability to work with prospective 
teachers, for their knowledge of rele- 
vant research, and for their teaching 
skills. 

To enter the internship — opportuni- 
ties for which would be limited by an 
estimate of the demand for new teachers 
- candidates, would have to demon* 
strate college-level communication and 
computation skills, as well as thorough 
knowledge of the subjects they plan to 
teach, some knowledge of child devel- 
opment, and some knowledge of other 
'l)asics'* of education. Admission would 
be competitive. After the intemship'ajid 
before provisional certification, interns 
would have to demonstrate actual teach- 
ing competence. 

The internship seems an essential 
piece in the puzzle of how to maintain 
both the quality and the quantity of new 
teachers. The first year of teaching, as 
careers are now organized, is a major 
source of disillusionment and attrition, 
and it is also hard on the children be- 
ing taught. Eliminating practice teach- 
ing (which is often ineffective find even 
counterproductive) in favor of a true in- 
ternship would free learning time iu col- 




"Mystlf. t deal in dangerous things . . . drugs, guns, and a little knowledge. 



lege and reduce the need for post-bacca- 
laureate training prior to the internship. 

FoUowing the successftil completion 
of an internship, teachers would be pro- 
visionally certified and careftUly cvalu- 
atcd in ways designed to foster their 
professional development. After two or 



.he internship 
seems an essential 
piece in the puzzle 
of how to maintain 
both the quality 
and the quantity 
of new teachers. 



three years of teaching, during which 
time 'provisional teachers" could cam 
points that could be converted into edu- 
cational benefits (as is the case with 
members of the aimed forces), pro- 
visional teachers who elected to com- 
pete for career teacher status would 
be screened and certified. Those who 
chose to continue teaching could receive 
a forgivable loan, which might vary in 
amount with market conditions, that 
they could combine with earned educa- 
tion credits, so that they could complete 
a niasier's degree by attending c univer- 
sity fuH-time for a semester and a sum- 
trwr. The transition from provisional to 
canier status would act as an additional 
screening for prospective members of 
the profession. 

During the period of provisional sta- 
tus, salaries would be modest. This 
would allow the money that society in- 
vests in teachen to be focused on those 
who arc judged most competent and 
who intend to make teaching a career.* 
Given the historically high wmover in 
the early years of teaching, this ap- 
proach seems most cost-effective. Fur- 
thermore, it seems reasonable to believe 
that teachers will learn more from grad- 
uate work in education after they have 
Uught than before (no teacher I have 
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*The career ^etopcnem plan ouUined here Is 
the pfodua of my disoaauom with David Florio. 
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talked (c about this believes otherwise). 
An assumption underlying this proposal 
is that relatively low salaries in one's 
early twenties would be less a concern 
to potential career teachers than the 
prospect of low salaries' througnout a 
professional career. 

After completing a master's degree, 
career teachers would receive a substan* 
tial increase in pay and would enter 



some form of career ladder that would 
tie evaluation to opportunities for staff 
development and career development, 
as well as to salary increases. 

Under this plan, policies designed 
to give teachers greater professional 
responsibility or to improve teachers' 
working coriditions would be high pri- 
orities in state and local governments. 
Indeed, recruiting a greater number of 



talented people to the profession and en- 
hancing their competence will have Ut- 
ile impact if not accompanied by efforts 
to improve working conditions and to 
give teachers greater professional re- 
sponsibility. 

This view of a teaching career would 
not deny entry to those who wish to en- 
ter the profession but do not wish to 
make teaching a iong-icrm career. Such 



TABLE I. 

Likely Effects on the Teaching Force of Selected Policies and Practices* 



Policies and Practices 



Supply 



Aeadtmic T#»ch#f 
Quatrty Eff«et(vfn*M 



Cotu 



Rftfntlon and 
RMntry 



^.H^gf>^5tMnd4/rU fof^issjon to MndgridUMOon from mnxMr 
pnpMntion prognmj. Such po^tciw typ»c«lly raiM gr«d#^nt 
avtfag« mmimums. raisa minimum aptituda test (ACT. SAT) 
sooraa. and rtquira a gractaf numbar of or spaofic couraaa (a g.. 
a major in a disciplina otftar than aducation). 

2. Entry t9sts of t—ctm knowi^tSg: Such lasts lafiact a lack of 
oonfidanca in tha saaanmg dona by univarsitias and ranga from 
bai)C skills lasu to taats of suDiact-manar axpanisa or xnta of to- 
caiiad "profassionai knorxladga." 

3. £xt9od0d peognms of fcTm pfwpMfMOon. Thasa pftagrama 
raquirt. in vanous forrrats. fiv9 or mor« yaars of co(lag«-&asad 
•ducatK>n batora ona is altowad to laach. For our purposat. mtanv 
jftip programs ara not considarad fifth^yaa/ programs, imamship 
programs ara I'naatsmgiy proposad ai addons to fhra-yair pro- 
grama by advocaiat o4 axtandad programs. 

4. infmsftp progrtms. Thaaa programs invo*va a fuU yaar. 
usually with partial pay. of suparvoad prasarvica tramtng i'n"a sp»- 
cnJ school. Pracoca taaching is oonso^idatad with tha ftnt yaar of 
lnduct»on". Such programs wogid ba admmtstarad loinCy by co<Iaga 
and profaujonai adocators and would anand to lha davaiopmant 
of "craft knowiaega." 

5. Ayramacva c^mftCMtton programs. Such programs by^pass 
ttichar education programs and saak to mtmmtza entry raquira- 
mants for taachars, Th#y pa-vjns who enter teaching m thia 
way as taamtng on tha job m thair own daaarooma wrth otrtam 
supports. 

6. Loan-Zorgrwaoesa programs. Thaaa programs award grama 
and nonniarest loans, often limited to cartain fiatda. that naad not 
ba repaid racipianu teach (or a spaofiad length of tima. 

7. /nrtrtcry Joarf programs. Companlaa land paraonnaf full, or 
pan-uma to teach cariAin toptca (e.g., m*thamitica and aoanca). 

8. /ncraased beginning Mshrm, Slgmficam iocraaaaa in antjy- 
levaf saranas a/a providad. uauaity with oorraapooding mcraasaa 
for ait teachers. 

9. fncfMSfAi ufMmt tor 9xp$n$nc9d mschft. TMs approach, 
wh»ch la not w^icitty on tha poticy agenda. woukJ keep bagmnmg 
saJan«a ralativaly tow and woo« focua caJary incraaaaa on paraons 
who have uught thre^ to yaan and proven thair compataoca. 

10. /ncaneva pay Ay apacia/ ro^ai. Bcnusaa and diffaranttaicd 
pay scales are targeted on ro^ for which it ta diffkuft to find <)uati> 
fiad appftcanu (e.g.. math laachara). 

1 1. Mmp^y, Taachars a/a rawa/dad thn>ugh aaia/y Incraaaaa 
that ara had to parformanca avakjationa of vanoua kmda. Som#' 
tifT>ea these increaaaa take tha form <A bonus«a that must ba 
aamad again aach yaaif. 

12. Caw /acJtJar ptorts. As with mam pay. parformanca avaiua- 
tiona are used aa a baa^s for differential saianes. but career \Mxyi%n 
add lha Idea of stagaa of eligibility for diffartnt award lavata and 
different laied ro^aa. There is no r.acataary imk batw^ m«rit pay 
an) career ladders. Some career ladder p(ana entxddy tuff da* 
v«)0pmem componenta. 
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individuals would simply opt out of 
(caching between provisional and fiill 
certification. But this view of teaching 
does reject three widely discussed pro- 
posals: I) that large numbers of teachers 
will be temporary •Volunteers," much 
like Peace Corps workers; 2) that •loan- 
ers" from industry will make up a sig- 
nificant portion of the teaching force; 
and 3) that the bulk of teachers will not 



be expected to move into the highest 
ranks of the profession. 

To imagine that the profession s.hould 
absorb many short-term teachers who 
typically have little formal preparation 
other than subject-mancr courses un- 
derestimates the complexity of teach- 
ing. The idea that sman sho'rt-tcrm 
teachers who know their subjects can be 
effective seems to derive from the col- 



lege or elite private school model of 
instnjciion. Apt as that model may be 
for those senings (a problematic as- 
sumption in any case), it seems mappro- 
priate to clcmcnury schools and to sec- 
ondary schools with large numbers of 
low-achievers. The so-called two-ticrcd 
plan for the teaching profession also 
fails to recognize the importance of staff 
stability (and the avoidance^ of stams 



TABLE K (Continued) 

Likely Effects on the Teaching Force of Selected Policies and Practices 



Policies and Practices 



Titchtr 

Supply 



Ac«d«m)c 



CotU 



R«tintlon gnd 
Rt«mry 



13. Hcnofs twcogn/tion. Thit wxoft poikry SMks to g»vc 
pttf and public ftoognrtioo for Kjptnor p«rtomufic«. 

14. CorJW k^y Otcwont. Th'm policy »mo<vt« tMChtrt tl 
tt\« »chool tAdrtf d«p«nn)«nui< i«v«4 m m*xing o«osiont rtgtrd- 
infl cufricuium, 9f«ding pci'fcm. di3Cipiin«/y pf»ct*c#t. and attm 
important chaem that iffKt wtiat happtna in tcnooU tnd 
timrooms. 

15. PnfMion^ •uronomy. Ttich«fs tra aiiow«d consid#f»w# 
frtadom u indhrtdutJa to makt tihdc^t tt>o«T tha wayt it>«y or* 
ganiza tt^f dMsvoofnt, t^• ampeta»a$ tftay Qfv» to Mmcts. tha 
tatcfiing mathodt thay uta. tic 

16. Ortftrty Caching arrvrortmartCf. Not u$ualty satn aa • ricrurt* 
m«nt davjca. thu policy »a«k3 to rnwra that t»acftift can do thair 
)0C witft minimaJ divupt>on. H usutlty raquiras sJgnficant tttchaf 
mvolvtoitnt and itrong support from tchooi dotnci idnnnb- 
trators. 

17. facifrrtft coii9gi^ rianctton. To ancouraga laacftaa to try 
tffict (yoft«>on«if> wttfi paara. inftnxajoo is orgarasd to pfwnota 
(••ming. tischars ara pWdad wrth common planning om*. po#f 
oOMfvfton IS faoirtitad. and aOmihisvatofa invoJvs tsacnara ki 
sjgniftcant dactscna. 

18. R9<iuc0 nonmstnjctfons/ tetivrtm. Ttactwi a;a providad 
witti staff, voiuntaart. and tfCfino<OQ»caJ support to carry out sucft 
tasks aa monrtonng haMa. busaa. and luncftrooma: co«acting morv 
ay: and locattng mstructjooaj rtaourcaa. In additton« dtanjpoona of 
laacfting by othar school actnnMa ara mioimijta 

19. PnvkM fmdb^ek on sM%m p$/fonrwK9. Moat taacnars 
warn to taad) for aitnjiatic raasona. Thi'a poi<y aaais to provida ifv 
fomiatjoo about how chrfdran ara baing haipad and how thay can 
ba haipad mor%. Such faadbadc oontamputaa no nagauva sane* 
tions for taachara if atudanu ara not partormino wa«. 

20. Qppomirt^ Ay pro^W jsfena/ dlwatepmant ^ 

such incantNaa aa opponuntiaa to paniapaia in wort c ahop a « con- 
duct raaaarch. obaarva axtmpury ooilaaguat, maka public praaan- 
utiona. and undartaka laadarship roiat. 

21. Mid$$ f9oiittf inrnftw mid inmtg$trKt e«aar 

movas. Thasa would induca tha tranafarabrilty of tmra. pansjona 
and axpaoanca but would not invoiya amffiamants. 

22. Poiiciu tM fGi»tMt$ /aantry. Thaaa gaoaraWy wouW taoU- 
Uta lataral antry by aNowing taachara to ratain tha banafrts and 
status thay had whan thay lafi taaching, aaaumng thay okS ao 
voluntanly. Raaotry* howavar. tf)ouid raquira tha aama high atan- 
darda oamanoad of naw taachara. 

23. R9tnin raachan in naw /hkM. Such programs lypicaKy pro- 
vida intansjva orvtha^ob fttrauijog or haip taachara ratum to co*. 
^ to davfiop or ranaw axpan^a tn a aubjaci thay ara not currant- 
fy ctftif»ad to taach. For axampia. history taachars may ba ra- 
trainad to ta^ch b^otefly. 
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schisms) for csublishing curricular co- 
herence, fostering coUegialiiy. and 
achieving the shared purpose that char- 
acterizes effective schools. Further- 
more, the idea that we will have two or 
three classes of teachers with very dif- 
ferent preparation and talents seems to 
imply ways of organizing instruction 
that have yet to be invented. 

As we consider strategies for mak- 
ing teaching i more anraaive profes- 
sion, wc need to recognise that one of 
the benefits of teaching for many has 
been that it is a career that accommo- 
dates child rearing better than most." 
Education reforms, such as year-round 
schools and extended days, will surely 
reduce the attractiveness of this feature 
of a teaching career. On the other hand, 
if schools were to become sites of high- 
quality day-care centers (where various 
"laboratory" courses in eariy c'lildhood 
education might be uught) or if more 
schools allowed part-time employment 
with full-time stanis and opportunities 
^ for advancement, then teaching might 
' become more attractive to men and 
women who want i career 'and the 
chance to spend more time wiili their 
children. 

I would add one final note. Although 
it is by no means ceruin that the public 
wUl provide sufficient funds for signi- 
ficant increases in teacher salaries, it 
is almost certainly the case that great- 
er compensation will not come without 
some form of intensive evaluation that 
will tie these increases, at least in part, 
to perceived performance. In these eval- 
uation systems lies the key to the attrac- 
tiveness of the profession - and a di- 
lemma for teacher organizations. 

The more successful wc arc in re- 
cruiting and retaining those who have 
career options other than teaching, the 
more likely it is that such individu- 
als will demai>d opportunities !o exer- 




cise professional judgment. At the same 
time, teachers wanrtb bcprotccted from 
arbitrary actions on the pan of super- 
visors or evaluators and may insist on 
detailed and explicit criteria for evalu- 
ation. However, as a consequence of 
such demands, teaching could become 
more routine and mechanical. If that 
should happen, hot only will talented 
people leave the profession or refuse to 
eiiicr it in the first place, but teaching 
will not be responsive to the enormous 
variety of needs and talents that students 
bring with them to school. One way 
around this problem is for teachers and 
policy makers to trust in peer review 
and discretionary evaluation. This proc- 
ess includes a distinct possibility of er- 
ror, but die alternative is bureaucratiza- 
tion and banality. 
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Toar son misunderstood: two of our 
teachers have aides/* 



1. VaJctu White Plisko and Joyce Sttra. cds.. 
The Condition of Education (Wjihiniton. D.C.: 
U.S. Govenuncm Prindnf Office. 1985). p. I44. 

2. Dau on the actual number of tttchen hired irt 
laJccn from the unpublished findinp of a survey of 
a national sample of school districu. conducted by 
the NCES and reported in The Condition ofEdu- 
canon, 1985 ed.. p. 150. One reason for the dis- 
panty. of course, is inierdistria txansfcn. 

3. Paul E. Peterson. •Economic and Political 
Trends Affecting Educauon." paper presented at 
the annual meetinf of the Association of CoUegcs 
and Schools of Education in State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges and Affiliated Pnvate 
Universities. Denver. February 1985; and 
Charles F. MamW. Academic Ability. Earnings, 
and the Decision to Become a Teacher: Evidence 
from the Sarional Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class ofJ982 (Cambridfc. Mass.: Nation- 
al Bureau of Economic Research. Working Paper 
No. 1539. /anuiiy 1985). The figures cited are 
very dose to those posited by the Task Force on 
Teaching u a Profession of the Can>cgtc Fonira 
00 Ed ucatioa and the Economy ia iu May 1986 
repoft. 

4. These policies wiU increiue the avenge aca< 
demic abUity of teacher candidates by eliminating 
those who score low on tests; they wiU not in- 
crease die number of candidates with high aca- 
demic ability. Tht policies are having a parucular- 
ly negative impact on the supply of black and 
Hispanic teacher candidates. See Ruth B . Ekstroro 
ind Margam E. Goenz, The Teacher Supply 
Pipeline: TSie View frt>iia Fom:.* States.* piper 
ptesemed at the anriual meeting of the American 
Educauonal Research Association, Chicaso. 
March 1985. 

5. If aU teacher candidates were ftquirod to at- 
tend college for five years prior to being imbo- 
rtied to teach and the quality of the pool were to 
be mainiained, the cost could be as high u S6 bil- 
lion. See Willis D. Hawley. -Breaking Away: The 
Risks and Inadequacy of Extended Teacher Prepa- 
ration Profraxns." American Journal of Educa* 
tion, in preu. 

6. The problem of teacher induction is a serious 
one. Currtn; processes reduce teacher learning 
and increase attrition. See Carolyn Evenson. Wii. 
lis D. Hawlcy. and Marilyn Zkxnik. -Making a 
Difference Thnxigh Teacher Education." JourruU 
of Teacher Education, May/June 1985. pp. 2-12. 

7. EviyretuiTJs on the coftsequencn of loan pro- 
grams are mixed, but their positive effecu appear 



to be small. Sec Irene Spcro. Ibc Use of Student 
Financial Aid to Anra« Prospccavc Teachers- A 
Survey of Suie Efforu." lescimo'jy before the 
SubcomnunceonPostsccondary Education. Coni- 
mince on Educauon and Labor. U S House o' 
Represenuuves. 31 July 1985. 

8. The effects of teacher salary increases obvi- 
ously depend on the size of the increases. In mak- 
ing my csumaies. I have assumed a |0% increase 
above the cost of living. If this seems modest, the 
aggregate cost in 1985 of such rajses u^ould have 
been close 10 S5 billion, an amount m excess of 
raises made in any previous year. 

9. To me. the smking point about teacher salaxv 
structures is not the difference between saJarjcs oV 
beginning teachers and the entiy-Ievel salaries of 
other college graduates but the difference in aver- 
age earnings later on. For example. eniiv-Ievel 
Kcountants annually earn about 20%-25% more 
than fint-year teachers (paid on a lO-month ba- 
sis), but that differential increases to 100% as peo- 
ple in the two professions move through the salary 
structure. 

10. On the potentially positive effects of such 
policies, see Hen.7 Levin. Solving the Shortage of 
Math and Science Teachers (Stanford. Calif.: In^ 
stifuie for Research on Educational Finance and 
Governance. Project No. 85-A2. Janua/y 1985). 

11. Research on merit pay for teachers has fo- 
cused largely 00 the subUity of the plans them- 
selves rather than on their effects on teachers. Sec 
Richard J. Murrune and David K. Cohen, -.Mcnt 
Pay and the Evaluation Problem: Why Most Merit 
Pay Plans FaU and a Few Survive." Harvard 
Educational Review, February 1986. pp. 14-30. 
The reasonably positive assessment here of the 
potential of merit pay and carter ladders is based 
on the arguments developed in Wdiis D. Hawley. 
The Limits and Potential of Performance-Based 
Pay as a Source of School Improvement." in H. C. 
Johnson. Jr.. od.. Merit Money and Teachers* 
Careers (Lanham, Md.: University Prws of 
America. 1985); and in Harry Hairy and John M. 
Griener. Issues and Case Studies in Teacher In- 
centive Plans (Washington. D.C.: Urban Insa- 
nite. 1985). Ch. II. 

12. Early evidence on the effects of career lad* 
ders is mixed and sketchy. Much of the analysis 
has been devoted to the political proM^vns of im- 
plerrtenting such plans. Their poter^jial positive 
impaa depends on the design of the plan, espe- 
cially with respect to its treatment of evaluauon 
and suff development. Sec Hawley, The Limits 
and Potential of Performance -Based Pay. . and 
Susan J. Rosenholtz and Mark A. Smy he, Teach- 
er Compensation and Career Ladders." Elemen- 
tary SchoolJoumal, vol. 85. 1984. pp. 149-66. 
Depending on their provisions, career ladder 
plans may make reentry less attractive if the reen- 
trants must start It the bonom. The same point ap- 
plies to teachen tnoving from one junsdiction to 
another. 

13. Evidence oo the possible outcomes of this 
strategy, u well as strategies 19 and 20. is 
reviewed in Susan J. Rosenholtz. "Effective 
Schools: Interpreting the Evidence." American 
Journal of Education, vol. 93. 1985. pp. 352*88. 
U. EffecQve school management and effective 
classroom management are not costly to mainiam 
but may be difficult to esublish. The costs stem 
from investments in staff development. 

15. Posiuve outcomes assume that feedback on 
performance will be linked to staff development. 
Thelmportance of feedback to teachers" sense of 
efficacy and job commitment is clear. See Wuiis 
D. Hawley and Susan J. Rosenholtz. "Good 
Schools: What Research Says About Improving 
Snident Achievement." Peabodv Journal of Edu* 
cotton, vol. 64. 1984. Chs. 2 and 3. B 
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standards' Board Makes Significant Gains 



BY THO>L\S \V. PAV2:VNT 
Superintendent. San Diego. California 



The National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teaching Stan- 
dards, launched by the Car- 
negie Task Force, is making signifi- 
cant progress toward establishing 
certification standards. 

In October 1987, the new 63- 
member board held its first meeting 
in Washington, D,C. James A. Kel- 
ley. a former teacher, foundation 
program officer, school finance ex- 
pert, and most recently, president 
of the Center for Creative Studies in 
Detroit, was elected the board's first 
president. 

The board's bylaws require two- 
thirds of its membership to be 
teaching professionals. Three-quar- 
ters of these teachers plus one (a 
majority of the full board's mem- 
bership) must be regularly engaged 
in teaching children in elementary 
or secondarv- school classrooms. 

The other third of the board 
members are public representatives. 
These are people from business, 
higher education, the management 
and governance of education, and 
the general public. Once the board 
begins issuing certificates in suffi- 
cient numbers, board-certified 
teachers will elect the teaching pro- 
fessional members. 

As a member of the planning 
group and now the new board, I am 
excited about the challenges facing 
us and the importance of the hard 
work which now begins. It is not an 
easv task to assess what teachers 
know and are able to do as a basis 
for determining national certifica- 
tion standards. 

Clearly, the process used to deter- 
mine whether candidates meet the 
new certification standards miist be 
comprehensive and not rely exclu- 
sively on traditional paper and pen- 
cil tests or completion of specified 



course work. Demonstration teach- 
ing, simulation, presentation of 
portfolios, interviews, and in-basket 
exercises are examples of activities 
that may become part of the assess- 
ment process. 

Teachers will volunteer to applv 
for national board certification. It 
will not change what the sutes do 
now. Each state will still be responsi- 
ble for licensing teachers. Some 
speculate that one day some sutes 
may agree to waive licensing re- 
quirements for those teachers who 
hold national board certification. 



Many decisions must be made 
about what areas to offer 
first for national certifica- 
tion, what kinds of assessments will 
be used, and what standards will be 
established for the various disci- 
plines. At this point, no consensus 
exists about these issues or even 
about the best way to proceed. 



There also is uncertainty about 
where the estimated S50 million for 
the next five years' development 
costs will come. 

Professor Lee Shulman has been 
working with colleagues at Stanford 
University during the past vear \%ith 
a grant frotn the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to begin developing assessment 
prototypes. The first formulated 
are in elementary mathematics and 
high school American historv. 

Last summer, preservice teachers, 
beginning teachers, career teachers, 
and master teachers tried the neu 
prototypes. The results were en- 
couraging, but much more work 
remains to be done. .At this point, 
there are no predictions when che 
first board assessments will be ?iven 
and certification awarded. I be!ie\e 
at least ^hree to five vears will be 
needed to complete the inmal de'.e!- 
opment work. 

Is the effort worth it.' I believe it 
is. Teachers are at the center of the 
educational enterprise. 

Public education is still on center 
stage. The next year will be crucial 
in determining whether we can sus- 
tain the public's interest and bnng 
about 7i real shii: in our national 
priorities to give the schools the 
resources and political support the^ 
must have to successfulK address 
the issues of reaching and learning 
in the schools. 

The professionalizaucn of teach- 
ing is critical to this effort, and the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards can help it be- 
come a realitv. 



Thomas W. Payzant is supenntencent 
of the San Diego City Scnoois. Can* 
fomia. 
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# PRESERVICE TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS: 
A SURVEY 



Bruce O. Barker Reprinted with permission from 

Weldon E. Bcckncr The Rural Educator* 



The preparation of teachers to teach in 
rural schools — or the lack thereof — is a 
well documented concern faced by many 
rural school administrators (Gardener and 
Edington, 1982; Helge, 1982; Masscy and 
Crosby, 1983; Muse and Stonchocker, 
1979). The matter is a serious one in light 
of the fact that over two-thirds of our 
nation's public school systems are located in 
areas designated as "rural" (NCES, 1980). 
These school systems serve more than one- 
fourth of America's school aged youngsters 
— chose who reside in the open country- 
side and in communities with fewer than 
2500 people (Jess, 1984). In addition, near- 
ly one-third of all public school teachers in 
the U.S. serve predominantly rural constitu- 
encies (Masscy and Crosby, 1983). 

Although the basics of instruction are 
similar in urban, suburban, and rural 
schools, there are important demands of the 
rural instructional setting which are differ- 
ent^ Teachers are generally more isolated 
from ongoing developments in their field 
and from other teachers with similar subject 
matter expertise. The cultural and geo- 
graphical isolation common to many rural 
areas is thereby compounded by a sense of 
professional isolation, Secondaiy teachers 
typically teach ii wider range of courses 
than their urban or suburban counterparts 
and, of necessity, take on added extracur- 
ricular assignmeru — usually without com- 
pensation. Elementary teachers are likely to 
teach two or more grade levels in the same 
classroom and do so without the assistance 
of teacher aides. It is not unusual for rural 
teachers to be called upon to teach a class 
or subject in which they are not adequately 
trained and receive little, if any, inservice 
support. Rural teachers often experience 
difficulty in locating adequate housing when 
assigned to a small community, and they 



may later have difficulty selling property 
should they move to another location. Small 
towns and communities limit privacy, mak- 
ing teachers much more visible in the com- 
munities in which they live and work. Due 
to limited resources, rural educators are 
frequently required to use outdated and/or 
inadequate supplies in their teaching. Final- 
ly, salaries for rural teachers, on the aver- 
age, are 20-25% lower than those received 
by urban and suburban teachers (Barker, 
1985; Hoyt, 1981; Muse 1979/80; Sher, 
1977). 

Despite the large number of teachers 
working in rural schools, those universities 
that actually have special programs for pro- 
spective rural educators are few. Sher stat- 
ed in 1977 that only a handful of teacher 
training programs provided special training 
to prepare teachers for rural areas. Muse 
(1978), reported that only six universities in 
the entire country offered courses designed 
specifically for students who planned rural 
teaching careers. A review of the literature 
identifies between 20 and 25 institutions 
which include some aspect of rural educa- 
tion as part of their teacher training pro- 
gram (Gardener and Edington, 1982; 
Helge, 1982; Hoyt, 1981; Miller and Side- 
bottom, 1985). According to Guenther and 
Weible (1983), however, few of these insti- 
tutions actually have active rural teacher 
preparation programs. They reported writ- 
ing letters to 25 colleges/universities which 
were noted for having some form of special 
preparation for rural schools. Their find- 
ings were discouraging. Of the administra- 
tors which responded to their letters, only 
one reported an ongoing program. The 
others, though recognizing the need for a 
separate preparation, either never had one 
in actual practice or, for various reasons, 
discontinued their program. 
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Questions Needing Answers 

This article reports the results of a 
study to assess the degree to which teacher 
training programs in our nation's four-year 
public colleges and universities include rural 
education as part of their teacher education 
curriculum. Specific research questions 
posed for the study were: 

1. How many education faculty mem- 
bers are involved in rural education 
research? 

2. How many institutions offer a spe- 
cial course(s) directly related to ru- 
ral school teaching? 

3. What is the perceived need by edu- 
cation deans and chairpersons to im- 
plement practices or programs spe- 
cifically designed for prospective ru- 
ral teachers? 

The Study Design and Findings 

A 26-item, self-administered question- 
naire was designed, pre-tested, and revised 
to gather needed data. A mailing list pur- 
chased from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics identified a total of 473 pub- 
lic four-year colleges and universities across 
the United States. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the attention of college of educa- 
tion deans or department of education 
chairpersons at each of the 473 institutions. 
Usable responses were received from 306 
institutions (return of 64.7 percent). Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed in June, 1985. Re- 
turns were received from institutions of 
higher education in 48 different states. 

Of the 306 respondents, 72*1 percent 
were college of education deans at public 
universities. The remaining 27.9 percent 
were education chairpersons at four-year 
public colleges. The mean institutional en- 
rollment size was 7681 students. The medi- 
an was 5800 students. Over 60 percent of 
the institutions were in communities of 
fewer than 35,000 inhabitants and 30 per- 
cent were in communities of less than 
15,500. 

The total number of education faculty 
members represented among the participat- 
ing institutions was 13,613. The mean for 
each school was 46. The number of faculty 
members who focused their research 
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and/or*publication interests on rural educa- 
tion or small schools was low (1.9 percent). 
Only 93 of the 306 institutions reported 
faculty members pursuing rural education 
interests and. in 59 of these schools, the 
number was limited to one or two. Similar- 
ly, over 70 percent of the institutions pro- 
vided neither special topics nor a course(s) 
to prepare teachers for a rural setting. The 
vast majority of the 87 institutions which 
did include rural education as a part of 
their curriculum did so only as a special 
topic or subset of a more general course. 
Only nine institutions actually reported a 
course(s) devoted solely to the study of ru- 
ral or small schools. 

Although very few colleges offer 
courses specifically addressing the topic of 
rural education and few education faculty 
members formally conduct research on the 
topic, many deans and chairpersons seem to 
recognize a need to focus greater attention 
on rural educadon. On the questionnaire, 
respondents were asked whether they either 
agreed or disagreed with the statements: (a) 
"Teaching in a small school is different 
than teaching in a large school and needs a 
different preparadon;" and (b) **Provisions 
should be provided by our institut>i to 
train teachers for small/rural schools." Al- 
most half (48.8 percent) agreed that teach- 
ing was different in small schools compared 
to large ones and indeed needed a different 
preparation. In addition, 33.9 percent felt 
their insutudons shotild make provisions for 
the training of prospecuve rural teachers. 

Furthermore, despite the criticism from 
previous researchers that our nauon's col- 
leges and universities are largely unrespon- 
sive to the preservice training needs of ru- 
ral teachers, evidence from this study sug- 
gests that many of our teacher training in- 
stitutions do include aspects of their prepa- 
ration which directly apply to preparing 
teachers for rural areas. From an invesuga- 
non of the literature, we compiled a list of 
ten areas of *"eacher preparation which, 
though beneficial to teachers in general, 
were especially noted as important areas of 
rural school teacher preparation (Gardener 
and Edington, 1982; Guenther and Weible, 
1983: Horn, 1985; Meier and Edington, 
1983: Nachtigal, 1982: Nelson, 1983; Sher, 
1977). On a Likert-type scale of "l" to "S" 



where "1" represented "no emphasis 
given" and "5" represented "great em- 
phasis given." deans and chairpersons were 
asked to indicate the degree each of these 
areas was emphasized at their institution. 
Responses suggest that most public teacher 
training colleges and schools place consid- 



erable emphasis on practical methods 
courses as well as on helping prospective 
teachers properly recognize and refer learn- 
ing disabled, special education, and excep- 
tional children. Most programs are also 
geared to help future teachers understand 
the role of the community in our society 



Table 1 

Areas of Teacher Education Given Attention at Public Teacher Training Institutions as 
Perceived bv College of Education Deans and Chairpersons, 1985. Reponed on a Scale of 
"1" to "5" Where "1" Represents "No Emphasis Given" and "5" Represents "Great 

Emphasis Given." 



Areas of 
Preparation 



No 
Emphasis 

1 

N Percent 



LitUe 
Emphasis 

2 

N Percent 



Some 
Emphasis 

3 

N Percent 



Considerable 
Emphasis 

4 

N Percent 



Great 
Emphasis 

5 

N Percent 



Practical 

Methods Courses 

Learning to teach 
with limited 
resources 

More preparation 
in guidance and 
.counseling of 
students 

Better preparation 
in two or more 
subject matter 
fields 

Exposure to a course 
in rural sociology 

Ability to teach two 
or more grade levels 
in the same room 

Training to recognize 
and appropriately refer 
exceptional children 

Training that helps 
teachers understand the 
role of the community in 
American Society 

Practicum or student 
teaching in a rural 
setting 

Course work directly 

related to rural 

school teaching 



1.0 



0.7 



8 2.7 



1.0 



99 33.0 



66 22.1 



2 0.7 



2 0.7 



66 22.0 



89 29.7 



4 1.3 
26 8.6 

56 19.0 

23 7.8 

95 31.7 

95 31.9 

5 1.7 

17 5.7 



55 1S.3 



89 29.7 



10 3.4 

116 38.7 

139 47.1 

70 23.8 

69 23.0 

88 29.5 

40 13.4 

86 28.7 

93 31.0 

83 27.7 



75 25.1 

114 38.0 

72 24.4 

117 39.8 

31 10.3 

38 12.8 

125 41.8 

124 41.3 

60 20.0 

33 11.0 



207 69.2 

42 14.0 

20 6.8 

81 27.6 

6 2.0 

11 3.7 

127 42.4 

71 23.6 

26 8.7 

6 2.0 
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and to be prepared to ceach in an age of 
limited resources and funding. On the oth- 
er hand, most programs fail to place em- 
phasis on field experiences or practicums in 
rural settings. Also, little emphasis is given 
to providing skills in guidance and counsel- 
ing. The same is true relative to preparing 
teachers for multigrade instruction in the 
same classroom, in offering coursework in 
rural sociology, and in providing special 
topics or courses on rural education. See 
Table I. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics predicts that 1.65 million new teach- 
ers will be hired over the next eight years 
(Jacobson. 1985). Due to the continuing ur- 
ban to rural migration turnaround occur- 
ring in our country (Beale, 1975), more and 
more teachers will be accepting positions in 
nonmetropolitan areas. For this reason, the 
preparation of teachers for rural schools 
must be given increased attention. 

It is encouraging, as evidenced by this 
study, that many teacher training institu- 
tions address areas noted as important to 
rural school teacher preparation. This is 
usually done as a part of the regular teach- 
er training program. It is also good that 
many leaders in our public universities and 
departments of education recognize the 
need to include rural education as a part of 
their preservice programs. Good intentions, 
however, do not necessarily lead to action. 
It " »»ow time for leaders of our teacher 
training institutions to adjust or alter exist- 
ing programs, where necessary, to include 
aspects of rural and small school prepara- 
tion as significant components. This is espe- 
cially true for institutions in largely rural 
states where funding from state legislatures 
is supposed to serve all people in the state, 
not just those in- metropolitan centers. 
Specific recommendations for improvement 
include increased provision for student 
teaching or practicum experience in rural 
areas, opportunities for education students 
to receive training for multigrade teaching, 
and emphasis for education majors to gain 
subject matter expertise in several content 
areas, .\nother concern that needs to be ad- 
dressed is the limited research activity being 



conducted by education facub:y members in 
the area of rural education and small 
schools. Increased research will raise the 
awareness of rural education and will likely 
provide insights on how to make rural 
schools better. Unless more meaningful at- 
tention is given to rural school teachers, 
students, and administrators, our nation 
could become a "nation at even greater 
risk." 

Bruce 0. Barker is an Assistant Professor of 
Education at Texas Tech University. 

Weldon E. Beckner is a Professor of Educa- 
tion at Texas Tech University. 
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I'dhlhlial !iy 

The Aiiicin.:ui Aw)u;iiitiiuifScluii)l AiliumiMraitirj. 
^ ^ IHOi Ntirili MtitiR'Siari 

ER^"2 Ai!in,;it.i.,V.i«im:i, 22209 



Keprinced ylth permissi^^roni 

The American Association of School 
Chapter III AdmlnisCrntor«. 



Using Motivation: 
The Key to 
Successfijl 

Recruitment and 
Retention 



III i»rJcr ro ^aiii ;i OHupoliiivc cd^^c ni liiiui^ ihu hcsr and hum 
qualified icaclicrs. niial ami Miiali .scliool olliciaLs imisr disctivcr 
what would motivate a prospct iivL- icacluT lo ,sook- oinploynicnr in 
their districts. The following are .some stiaie^'ie.s ha.sed upon heM 
practices described in furreni pnil"c'.s.sinnal liieraiuie. 

During the employment interview, .saiisly an applicant's nmcenis 
alxHit salary level, the eilucaiional lai iliiii-.s. and ihe availahiiiiy ol 
cquipnicnt. but concentrare (»n a.spiris ol ihc jdh ihai enhance Sflf- 
esteem. professional fuiliilment. and a .sense dl helon^^in^^ lo ila- 
sch(K)l and community: 

• Small communities can he (|iiitc Ineiully and i he potential exisis 
to achieve a te.specteil .siaiiis. 

• Small comnuiniiies can he .scenic . wiih ea.sy^diiif^ hleMyle.s, link- 
iradic, low polliiiioii, and jciTeaimnal tippoi limit le.s lelaieil Ui 
o|>en or iins|>oili'il (eriain. 

• The schtM>rs lutif^rammmf^ is Ik-xihle enoiif^h tn jIIuw kir vvoik 
in the candiilate'.s aiea (il inicu'si. 

• Small eiuollment.s allow loi f^icuei individual aiicnihin to siii- 
ilent.s aiul hif^liei (|iialiiv ediuaiion piouiams 



• SiuvsN lhat ailiuiniMraitir.s ami pms arc Mip|V)riivc ol a UMclicr^ 
{growth aiul (IcveKipincnt. hoth forinally and iDfonnally. 

• Uiuvcr.siiy cxicn.sion hranclics, profcssumal lihrarics. or oihcr 
iiKMUS Id prolcssiunal impri)vcmcn( arc ca.sily acccssihic. 

Cunipic an explanation alxiut ailniinibtrativc and clerical re.s|H)n- 
5d)ililie.s, wludi tilten di.sCDiiraj^e teachers, with debcripiiun.s ol var- 
itms ieacher-plea.sinj^ i)p|M)riunities for inieracung with stuilents. 

IW a .sincere interviewer and an acfive listener, since candidates 
olten resixHul iiuire to individual s:yles and skills than to the btatu.s 
or presentation ol the interviewer. 

encoiiraj^inj^ lo personnel who share lilestylcs, interests, and 
attitudes with the coinnuinity, since professional satisfaction alone 
will nut hold :i teacher. 

• The Ik^si prospects are candidates who would understand and 
accept rural culture, have conipatihie iK^haviors and share in- 
terests witli coiniminity ineiubers, have j^cneric skills reipiired 
to live and work comfortably, and have knowleilge or interest 
in the coiniiuinity, its history, and [><)|i(ical and coiunuinication 
systems. 

• liijiially vahiahle are ahilities to ailapt to dilferent living coU' 
(lit ions ami develop local and long-distance siip|H)rt systems. 

• l( weather forces lonj^ |K»riiKls of isolation, sell-entertainers would 
l>e desirahle. 

Appeal to a caiulidate's sense of competititm or interest in usuc|ue- 
ness. One ilistiict in scenic country advertised its vacancy as "an 
escape" from imdesirahle urhan areas. An advertisenient for a -u^e- 
riH)Ui scluM)lhouse ilrew many responses when it stated only the 
most (|ualilied would Ik' chosen and a two-year maximum contract 
was iiii|H)sed so that others mij»ht enjoy and share their culture and 
perspectives with the students. 



The National Rural Piojeet suj^j^ests usinj^ the Icillowinj; in- 
formal checklist items culled (loiu school iiuerviewer\s woik- 
sheeis: 

1. Will the interviewee*s personal tiait.s aiul f>oals he Coiu- 
patihle with those in the area aiul nor make luiu or her sus- 
ceptible to criticism aiul vulnerable to the close vi^il ol many 
rural areas.' 

2. Can the community piovule ihe necessary special and 
professional development oppoiiuntiies lor ihis applicant/ 

1. Will the |>osition provule a lealiMic challenge to die ap- 
plicant.' 

4. i)t)es the applicant have hobbies (u oihei avocationa! in« 
terests which initiate sell*enteriainiuent aiul sell<suliiciency: 

5. Is the applicant a ^ooil listener aiul genuinely interesteil 
in learnii about the uni(|ue aspects ol this |)articular com- 
munity.' 

6. Is the ap[)licant llexihie enou^l) to cioss interilisci|)linary 
and position lines as re(|Uired in an area ol scaice specialized 
resources/ 

7. Is the applicant able to c(K)peratc with people with diHeient 
viewpoints/ 

K. Is the applicant llexihie enough to assess attributes of the 
community and |)roduce educational lesonrces usinf^ existing 
systems/ 

(NUP, 1981) 
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Chapter IV 

Selling the District: 
Organizing for Profit 
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lX*M|»nmf», ik-vcliipin)*, niul iiuplcnuMiin|» a rccniiftiicut ;uul ro- 
tciuion plan can k' cxciiini* and ciliicaiidually pniliinbic if lu«h 
quality ami dcJicatal stall mcnilH-rs result Iroui tlic cifort. 

Three basic assuu)pti(»ns undeilie a MiCiCsMul plan, 1-jr.st, re- 
cruitini* is a year-lon«,,nn«iMnf^ i iivlty. Hwry public appearance, 
crip, and scIuk)! event are c)p|H»ituuitie.N to create a j^(hkI immwc for 
rhe district and publicize its virtne.s. 

Second, recruiting re(|uires help friuu everyone ui the school and 
couununity. There is a role Uk students, parents, concerned citizens, 
college students, ahunni and stall. Third, cjualuy attracts i|uality. 

A scluH)l district uuist have a visible c<uuuutmenl to exceUence 
in all areas if it exfK'Cts to diaw out.standu)g applicants. 

Strategies used to attract high (juality teachers .shouKI tuifold in 
a well arranged seipience. Advance plannuig includes r(»llectuig 
data, devising pa|>crwork MipjUHt, pulling together a lecruituient 
team, creating public awareness anil public relations activnie.s, iden- 
tifying recruUinent targets, and a.sseuihling a needs a.sse.s.suient tiH>l 
to use with applicants^ 

Collecting And Packaging Data 

The uutre inforuKUion a scIuh^I iIimmci can pieseni to applicants 
in an oiganized and attiactive w.iy, ilu- inoie tune ihe inierviewei 
has to determine whether theapplicani will fit into iheMluHil and 
coiniiuinity. The National Rural Piojeei Iims ihe following tnfnr 
ination as iiu|v.)rtant to collect and picsent: 

• Availability and cost (»f lioiiMtig. 

• Assistance in seiuitng hoiiMiig. 

• Ave I age cosi ol essential goods .11 id seivues. 




• (.oiiiiiiiiiuty» CIVIC, and religious ori^anizatioii^. 

• Local ami re|{ioiial trans|H)riati()ii. 

• Medical services. 

• i)ahysiniti|{ and ilaycare .services. 

• limployineni opixiriiiniiies for s|>oiises. 

• ScIuhjI di.siricr salary aiul Kenefii informaiion. 

• Monthly coiiiiniiiuiy calendars. 

• Comniiiniiy and couiuy services, including law enforceiiieni, 
sanitaiion, wasie removal, and fire proieciion. 

• IXita on iiuliviiliials, couples, and families of varioub agcb; in- 
lere.MS aiul hack/^rounds in llie community. 

Promoii«>nal liieraiure and phoroyraphs are helpful, Maierial^ 
should he packa/^cd handsomely, since a district's profes:,ional port- 
iotio helps create a |H)sitive first impression. 

Attractive scIuhiI Io/^os aiul clear forms help. Many larj^e districts 
are willing to leiul their forin.s and formats virtually unchanged to 
binall ami niral ili.siricts wluinecila start. QiIut valiiahlenforiiiation 
that ha.s lieen .shareil with ^ihhI results ituludes scIuh)I annuals and 
staff h.indlxHilc.s, miiltiyear man|H)wer plans, prii^^ram descriptions, 
students achievement records, staff profiles, and descriptions and 
examples of unique resources. 

Some rural districts iuive deculed that applicants are likely to feel 
a sense of iHrlonj'iiiK to tUc lar/^er community when a variety of 
brochures and other materials in the portfolio reflect local busi- 
nesses, welcome wa|»ons, civic clubs, and other groups who assist 
the scluK)!. 

Paperwork suppi)rt 

Files on applicants shoiiKI he com|>lete. IVoper forms and priKciliires 
should he in place for collecting application, reference, ami ratin^^ 
forms and answering written .iiid telephone ini|uiries. A brief and 
thoiii^htfii! letter re/^anliii/^ the interview outLoiiie can l)e a mark 
of distinction. Ifven if Laiuliilates are unsiiLcessfiii, they may share 
the letter with others. iiiilircLtly iKLoiiiing a member of the district's 
extemleii recruiting team. 

Attention to det.iii aiul small ilifferem.es in the way competing 
eiliiciimn agencies present themselves ami wli.it tliey offer cm 
deteriuine whiili ilisirict succeeds in luring ihe best Landiil.ites. 
Scuiietlistricis have j^onesofar as to work with ilie U.S. ileparimeni 
of .ijirkiilniie to piovule low tost hvin^ i|ii.irters in onler to «aiii a 
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competitive ed«e. Others have piovuKil "teai lieiaKes," houses ai- 
tached to the school ar which tlie teaiher is woikiii^. 

Checrleading by the Coniinuiiity 

linage development begins ai home. Siuicssfiil leadeiship, out- 
standing instnicrional programs, ami effeciive public relatiiuis lou- 
trilniie to a national image. Local resiileiiis must k- made awaie ol 
the quality job rliat "iheir" ediicaiors aie doing so that iliey c:ui 
promote the .scIuhiI system. IVaLher aiiles ami .siipiHiri staff iiiiisi 
convey a pi)sitive image foi themselves and their .slIu .(,|.s. DiMiiu 
leaders who can instill pride in the appearance oi vudeiits, Mafl. 
ami facilities have seen |>ositive results when ii is fime to reuiiii 
teachers and other personnel. 'leailurs often make meaniiiglul 
coiiiribiitions and give unique perspec lives when iliey pariiupaie 
in camlidate interviews. Some iiiril districts .seleu \ola\ people to 
seive as tour guides ami scIuh)I .ulvocaies. 

A sati.sfied community usually cairies foiwanl a posiiive image 
outsiile the district aiul creates an iiiipoiiant iiiipie.ssum on |>oteniial 
teachers. Visitors ami friemis of the slIukiI st.iff have k-en known 
to liKate qualified teacher applicanis. 

Publicizing Vacancies 

Experience has shown that in many states, eiliicat ion graduates from 
certain schiH)ls nearly always accept teaching po.snions in urban or 
sulniiban districts. In order to be priKliictive with limited time, 
money, and talent, niral .schools do k'.st to recruit at colleges tiiat 
traditionally serve rural markets or have iiiral iraiiiiiig projects. A 
growing numl)er of higher eilueation inMum ions have siilIi project.s, 
centers, and programs. 

Some programs s|Kxialize in eiiiploymein piobKiiis and speual 
needs of children and yo uli in niril .schools. Western Wasliiiigioii 
University i)|Krates a .special eiliK.iiion teacher ti.itiiiiig progrim. 
the National Rural Project ami AC:KI:S Kuril job Seivaes. New 
Mexici, Highlands University trains individuals for niial iiuiliiciib 
tural, biiingual communities in ihe Rotky Mouiiiain West. 

l-siablisbing formal rel.iiion.ships with spec iaiired iiisiitiitions i.iii 
be beneficial. iVacticiiig riii.il ediiLaini.s who leciiiir befoie umcIu is- 
in training can make iiii|>oiMiit .uliliiious to tolKge loniu' woik. 
I'inaiicial coiiipen.s.itioii seldom is offeied, but the cxpciieme of 
working wilh futiiie leaclu is t jii bo siimiiLiling ami eiihaiite «iiie 
professionally. ^ 
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Incliuial aiiUHiK ihe iinivcrbiiy-bascd small aiul rural &l'Ium)I 
proKrnius are: 

• Bri^hain Yoiin^ Univcrsiiy, ProvOp Utah 

• Cornell Univer.sicy, Itliaca, N.Y. 

• (A)lorad() State University, Fort 0)llins, Colo. 

• East C^arolina University, Greenville, N.C. 

• liastern Orcj^Mi State College, La Grande, Ore. 

• Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

• Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan. 

• New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N.M. 

• New Mexico Slate University, Las Cruces, N.M. 

• Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, Texas 

• Southwest State University, Marshall, Minr\. 

• Texas Tech University, Luhbock, Texas 

• University of North l>akota. Grand Forks, N.I). 

• University ol Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

• University o! South l>akota, Verniillion, S.I). 

• Washington State University, Pullman, Wash. 

• University of Vermont, Burlington, V.T. 

• Western Washington University, Bellingham Wash. 



This is al.st) a time for district teachers to make iHrrstinn! contact 
with students and collect mailing addresses for later recruitment. 
Officials at C'arriiozo Municipal SchiH)ls in New Mexico have en- 
couraged teachers to take professional leave for one session to teach 
in colleges of education. These practitioners are ahle to convey the 
realities of rural life and education and encourage prospective grad- 
uates to Consider starting their careers in Carrizozo. 

Van Sweet, sn|H*rintendent of the Dos Palos ((California) Joint 
Elementary ScIuk)I District makes personal contac; with universities 
hy letter, phone calls and occasional visits. Universities then send 
him computer printouts with hackground data on applicants, oc- 
ca.sionally ideiUil'ying the hest candidates for particular |M)sitions. 
Placement tiflices al.so infonn liical schiK)ls in his district alx)ut the 
numher of graduates in each di.scipline. 

Other groups to target for recruit menr include: 
«> ( ^)llege ami universities that wish to impnwe student admissions 
from rural areas. 

• Land-grant colleges already lamiliar wiih sei vices to niral aieas. 
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• Slate departmenis of cdtKaiiou siaff. 

• Placement ami caieer ceniers. 

• Suhject area professional org.uuzaiious, suili as iliv National 
(Council of Teachers of Lnglish and the ( :ouiicd for Exceptional 
C'hildren. 

• Aduiinistrator or lK)a[d luemlvr organizai iiuis such .is the Aiiier' 
ican Association ol Sihool AdmiiuMraiors and the Naiioiial 
SchiH)l Boards Asssociation or their stale afliliaies. 

• lidiication office j>ersounel organizations within the stale. 

• Regional and statewide inlonual netwiuks. 

• Personnel departments of uihan and suhuihaii scIkkiI disiricis. 
Vacancy announcements must ixtoll the virtues ol ihc sclu»ol 

district, the community, and ihc students. The nei Wdik ot reciuiicis 
can extend to colleagues and asMKiates in other scIkkiI districts, 
regional and state education agencies, and the ediicaiion husiness 
field. Sch(H)l products salespeople, for example, can spread the news 
ol o|H:nings and application infonuation if they are inlonued aUmi 
a district s recruiting needs. The hroader hased a recruiting nelwoifc 
is, the greater the likeliluKKl ol a large and ipialilied s<-lection ol 
candidates. The hest recniiters advise following these guidelines: 

• Develop clear and concise joh announcements, vacancy de- 
HTiprioas, and eligihiliiy i|ualifKalions distinguisliahle from those 
of other districts. 

• List vacancies as widely as |>ossihle in pl.iceiuent centers, urhan 
newspapers, and organizaiion newsletters. 

• Develop attractive pniiuoiional hrochuies and defray costs wiih 
funds from the state exien.sion .servii c, local economic ilcvel- 
opment district, or chaiuhcr of C(muueue. 

Some districts find that puhliuzing incentives helps aitract qiial- 
ified teachers. Some promotion ideas thai have heeii used success- 
fully include; 

® Arranging interest-free loans to help with moving expenses. 

• Picking up travel aiul (»iher cosi.s foi eiuploymeni interviews. 

• Slating any arirattive henefii.s such as high salaries, uicieiueiifs 
for extracurricular duty assigimieius, hiuad-hased insuiance and 
health henefits, and leave allnu-aiues. 

One incentive that has special appe,il to Inial lesidem.s is .i 
practice wherehy a local coiumuiuiy iiieiuhei is seiii Ut i(»llege on 
a district-paid .scholarship ui leiuiii Un seveial ye.us seiviie to ilie 
scluKil ilistrict. 

Uecniiiing efforts ofieii letjiiiie speual lonfiuis foi the hard-ro- 
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Itll ji)K>, iiuliiiliiiK ioatlics :nul bpcci;il cdiicaiors. Siuiic iliMrui.N 
cMJihIi.sli ;i ilay wlioii coIIck^' iulinisbiuns aiul placciucni ilirct lurs 
am viNii :uul aa|iiaiiii ihciii.>clvc.s with ilic iliMrict. OiIut.n have 
hclil a regional recniiiiiiji eveni or **ji)h fair" in a cciiiral liKaiiiHi 
convenicnc id .several Misall a..J rural m:Iuh)I Ji.Mricis. 
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Chapter V 



Retaining Quality 

Staff: 
Helping Teachers 
Acclimate and Grow 

InJiviiliials inoM likely u> May in riiial mIuk>I iliMrief.s are ilioNe 
Willi life.styles, expeciaciniis, ^oal.s, aiul mores cumpaiiMe wiih a 
CDiuiimniiy's majDriiy. iielpiu^ new leathers aeelmiaie. iherelore, 
is an important part oi a reeiiiiimeni and leieniion program. lixpeiis 
silliest ihat eniploynieni inierviews slioiikl ineliiile inlonnaiion aUuii 
the measures u sch(Kil di.strici lakes in retain kckkI teachers ami help 
them adjust to rural life. 

Surveys conducted hy the National Kural Project show thai ath 
jusiment can Ih! eased when new Mall leain ahoui the local power 
stnicttire and thecomuuniity's communication systems. Uesearcheis 
have concluded also that ollicials neeil lon^ term stiate^ie.N in plaie 
to tackle a district's prohleius. A ili.strict's interest ui solving proh- 
lems regarding scarce resources anil .serviics, lor example, makes it 
easier for a new stalf iuemlH;r to envi>ion Mayui^ ui the conununity 
and hecouiin*^ part of it. 

Many rural and Sh)all scIuh>I.n have developed ideas to help teach- 
ers hnd their place witlun the scIuhiI and conuuunity. Van Swei*( 
of the Dos Palos lomt Union Iflementaiy Sihool |)l^tllct in ( Tail' 
fornia su^^ests a one-day orientation pio^iatii ol pieservice edii' 
cation for new faculty prtoi to the atiival ol letmniiu; >Mlf loi the 
start of school. The mlormatioii m tivitie.s help to e^< an eaily 

seti.se of en:ployment .seiiuity. lu^says. I he d.iy-lnn^ sesMon shouKI 
he followeil hy .1 .mh i.il ^atheiui^ loi Luuhy. spouses, memheis ol 
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llie IxKird ol cdikation aiul ;uliuiiii.straiors. IXiriii^ llic iiexi )0(l:iy.s» 
llie hiiililiiiK principal aiu! Mi|H*rinlcnJcnr bluuiKI liave a bhori fol' 
loWMip .session U) answer and resf)lve problems iliat have arisen. 

I Icrc are other .sii^^eslions ihat rural and small scIuh)Is have ii.sed 
to lielp their stalt acclimate and grow professionally: 

• bstahlisli a C4)llcaf;iie sup|H)rt program by pairing established staff 
menders with new staff during the initial adjustment fxrriod. 

• Promote employee assistance through district services or by re- 
ferral for .staff members with personal problems that affect their 
ability to teacli. 

• Bring recognition to new staff numbers and tlie accomplish 
nients of returning staff through broadcast and print media and 
pre.sentations at board of education and civic organization meet- 
ings. 

^ Assi.st in tlie acqui.sition of awards, grants, and otiier tumors 
for staff aiui students. Seek opportunities to win staff awards on 
the liK'al, regional, state, and national levels. 

• Seek grants, scholarships, and travel stipends for teachers fn)m 
agencies outside the district. 

• A.ssign faculty in their area of certification, supporting their 
efforts to Ik* com|x*tent and creative. 

Suggestions from the National llural Project include: 

• Placing new teachers in leadership positions in activities that 
will enhance external cultural perspectives of the staff. 

• initiating intra- or interdistrict short term exchange programs, 
sometimes relying on the bartering system to exchange talented 
personnel. 

• Creating inservice incentives such as release time, college credit, 
and certification renewal. 

• Pn)viding challenging assignments as part of preservice or in- 
service programs. 

• Bstabiishing merit increases and other bonuses for extraordinary 
performance. 

• [X*veloping activities that will reduce stress, including social 
functions, phy.siological stress reduction exercises, and oppor- 
tunities for "venting.** 

• C^reating higher-than-usual salary supplements. 

• (living itinerant .staff members who have no pennanent office 
and others whomu.st undergo trying circumstances opi^orttinitics 

' for peer recognition. One effective technique is to hold social 
events in oriler to publicize staff achievements. 

• Using a management information system (manual card sorting 




or comptiterized ii tneval .sy.siem) lo link le.u hers who need to 
see certain theories work ui puu lue with effcLtive teachers who 
11.*^! them regularly with success. 
Retention activities are interactive and wnik with an advantage 
in .small and niral scIuh)Is, which olien h.ive a clo.sene.ss and w.irmih 
said to be lacking in many large .sihools. 

Finding qualified teachers and holding onto them results from 
the creative use of the.se advantages. 

Making Up for Preservice Traininjj Deficiencies 
Helping new staff members adjust to rur.d or small couuuunities is 
a bigger problem when the eduLators feel ihey are not pripauil 
adequately by college or university trainsiig pri»grams for the realities 
of rural sch(H)l life. 

A 1980 federal briefing paper fmm the Office of Special lidui.iiitin 
Pn>grams stated that acute .shortages of niial .special educators resiilis 
Ivcause preservice programs h ive not piepared personnel who i.ui 
adjust to the demands of remote, i.siilated. or culturally difleriiu 
rural areas. A I9H3 |X)II of .state directors of special education per- 
Mumel, conducted by Smith and Hurke, concuired that teacliers 
aie not prepared for the socialization of work in rural coinmuniiies. 
These findings imply that in.service training for new teachers-- 
S|K:cial educators as well as regular educators — will have ti^lill ihe 
unmet needs of educators who come to work in rural or .small s'chools. 

Based upon these special education studies, there are lerlain 
understandings that tiew teachers should have in order to cope 
effectively with life in rural areas. The.se include; 

• A district's plans to overcome problems in delivering services 
and resources. 

• Infonnation alH)ul rural geographic and .souoeLonomic .subcul- 
tures, mores, and values. 

• Techniques of' working with itiral peers, families, and loiu- 
munities, including transient populations. 

« Metlukls of ci>ping wiih remciieiiess (o persiMul enrichmml 
opportunities. 

• Methods of reducing sire.ss. 
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RECRUITING TEACHERS 



' /?ccruiling and sclccling Icaclicrs may l)c ihc most im|><)itan( task 
school administrators |>cilbnn. The ((uahty of any schcHil district 
depends more U|H)n the quahty of its staff tlian u|H)n any other factor, 
liach time a teacher is hired, the local school and its district have 
an opportunity to improve instructional programs. 'I his cliaptcr de- 
scribes the shortage of teachers, argues lor vigorous recruitment 
efforts, and offers reeoauuendations for attracting ihe most capable 
teachers. 

Opportunity or Peril? 

Over 1.3 milhon teachers will be hired in the United .States be- 
tween 1986 and 1992. 'I'hese openings present a "window of oppor- 
tunity" for school districts, according to Ifdwin M. Bridges, Such 
a vast uillux of new teachers offers districts a chance to rapiilly 
improve educational programs. 

Yet, like many other op|X)rtuniMes, this one is fraught with |>eriLs 
as well as possibilities. As Bridges says, "Incompetent teacheis 
inhibit student learning, consume administrators* time, and taruisli 
the reputations of colleagues.'* listimating that 5 percent of teacheis 
currently employed in United States pubJic scIuhHs could be consid- 
ered incompetent, Bridges wain^; that the hiring of inadequate 
teachers will continue unless more elective recruitment and selection 
procedures are devised, lie reconunends concentrating district le- 
sources, however scarce they may }>e. i)n the selection, evaluation, 
and development of probaliouaiy teachers. 

Mistakes made in personnel selection are costly and have long- 
term effects; developing sound |)crsonnel practices can save districts 
money and increase elliciency. If districts aie io (ill the predicted 
vacancies with the most capable teachers, they nmst lehjrm (hen 
recruitment ai)d selection piocesses. 
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Conipclilion for Candidates 



The teacher iiiaikelphice is increasingly conipolilive. Uislricls thai 
aie able (n olTer employees higher salaries and pleasant working 
and living conditions may attract a large p<H)l ol'qualilled applicants. 
However, districts that are unable to oiler these incentives — es|)c- 
cially those in urban and isolated rural areas — already Tind it dilTieult 
to attract com|)ctent teachers. In most regions or the country, Tilling 
vacancies in twntiu science, foreign language, and special education 
has lK*en paiticniarly diiTicuh. 

* The very relorms that are heralded as answers to education's 
problems ironically have also increased the demand for teachers. 
Reduced class sizes, stiller graduation requirements, and new early 
education classes all require expanded teaching stalls. Increasing 
professional op|><)rmnities for women have also had an nnpact. Until 
fairly recently, teaching was one of the few careers pursued by 
women. Today, however, women have many more professional 
options, and they may weigh opportunities in education against those 
in other fields. As a result of these and other factors, the National 
Center for liducalion Statistics predicts a shortage of 1 8,0(X) teachers 
by 1987 and 278.(KK) teachers by 1991 (quoted by William Golds- 
tein). 

Not everyone agrees that these alarming projections of teacher 
shortage are accurate. Some administrator*; believe the teacher shor- 
tage will be restricted to inner-city schools or seh(H)ls in isolated 
rural areas. They may find it difficult to believe positions in other 
areas will also fail (o attract candidates. Yet even if some districts 
arc able to attract numerous candidates to an advertised position, 
this does not g&sarantec that a capable teacher will be hired. 

ConsfKtilion between districts in the teacher marketplace has qual- 
itative as well as quantitative dimensions. Schools that seek qualified 
personnel arc hani|>ercd in their search by national problems of 
inadequate academic standards and teactier preparation. One state's 
experience is unfortunate but not singular; 45 percent of the teacher 
tniinces taking the Arizona Teacher Proficiency Cxam failed. Other 
states report lowering the passing level of examinations to have an 
adequate minil>er of teacher candidates. 

Historically, college students who major in education have l>cen, 
as a group, less academically able than most other college students, 
(lary Sykcs cites .studies as caily as 1928 that reported standardized 
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test scores were lowei lor sludents niajoinig in cdncaliiHi than I(M 
those pursuing any oilier college major, lietween 1951 and 195^. 
education majors scoied lowest among the men who took the Sclcc 
live Service Qualifying 'lest, an examination of IkmIi vcibal and 
quantitative ability. Gradnate Rccoid l{xamination scoie.s of edut a 
tion majors declined sigmlicantty iKtween 1970 and 1982. 

There is some evidence that thi.s tiend may now be rcveising. 
I'he Scholastic ApUtnde Test scoics oi pios|>cctive teacheis aic 
t>eginning to rise faster than the national average. 

Academic and insellec^.ial skills aic only one set of pieieqnisitcs 
for the capable teacher. As Phillip Schlechty explams, pei.sonal 
qualities are equally ini|KHtant: 

Wlial IS needed in seluHils ihtimiiis who an* leiidci ol 
lieail and extraordiuauly .sciimUvc U* the needs ol MndenCs 
.Such |H:r.sons are mil oidinaiy in any .society. Teihups ii is 
llnH; we consiiler cxiraoidinary means .scleeiing diein. 
Cuiing for a |>er.siMenlly nn.shetiavin^ clnld. (MulerMandin(t 
llijl u child's in.suli.s sho(dd noi tn: laken iK-'i.sonally. and 
t)<!licvjng iliJi every cliild can leain aie lui in(Mc "ndrinar* 
in (Kir .society llian is die di.seiphned ie.s|HinNe n\ a delcnse 
aliorney who is dcfendin^^ a mass nnndoicr or llicdiseiplined 
aesllielie allilude ihjt |H:nntl.s a phy.sieian to lanee a Icsicrinit 
wound wiUioul t)eeonun^ ill. ISein^^ a nieiulH:r ol a lully 
dcvelo|H:d liun)an .seivice (Kvnpauon iccpnie.s (mc lo make 
ahnornul (disciplined and conholled) res|HMises to ditlictdl 
cireunislanecN. 

Examples of Aggressive Rccruiling 

With a national applicant p(H)l that contains academically and 
.socially unqualified individuals, districts need strategies that wdl 
increa.se their odds of Hiiding the (jualilied candidates. I)istrict^> with 
.severe shortages arc often the liist to u.sc cieative options. Persiumcl 
directors in major urban areas have both issued emergency creden- 
tials to suitable but untrained candidates and i ecruited in^einationally 
for hard-to-fill positions. Still otheis take a long-teim appioach. 
recruiting for potential teacheis anunig high .school students and 
estahli.shing .scholarships Ibi teacher education. 

Districts inciease their odds ol hiiing the "t)esi" when they .seek 
a large nnmlKT of applicants The noeil to lecfun ajigicssivcly is 
even moie impeiativc when dtstiiits .seek (oaihcis loi nnici-cily oi 
luial .settings, when they need mst^iuctois in high-dcniand Md>|ccl 
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OT s|KCt:ili/al(on aicas, and when llicy lace rising cnrollincnl. In 
such cases. |K*rsotittci cilllccr.s lu) liHigcr wail lor applicanis Id cdiuc 
lo ihcni: Ihcy seek caiuiidales on eollege campuses and al rcglDual 
reeruilmeni eimvcnlicHis. In some Males, bolh inncr-cily and rural 
dislrieis allracl applicanis by promising iKncfils ranging from 
lN)nusc«> lo rcloealion services lo reduclions in renl. lulucalors may 
learn from the example of induslrial leaders who recruii conlinually, 
believing thai ongoing rceruinoenl increases Ihc urgaMiy^iion's pro- 
duelivily. 

hiduslry's nelivc reeruilmeni on college campuses offers a w kJcI 
thai has been adopled by simie school dislrieis. One Northwesi 
sehiK)! personnel ollieer visits leaehcr training inslilutions annually 
io obtain a ItsC of outstanding student Ccaeliers. He invites them lo 
visit the district, ob.serve its progranvs, and participate in "getting 
acquainted" interviews. Another |x'rscmnel officer starts even earlier: 
she recruits high-achieving education majors for student (caching 
positions in her district, 

l'*or u Held (jftcn considered noncompetitive, education has re* 
eently .seen increased competition for personnel. Districts that seek 
talented, experienced teachers are more likely to'*goout after them,** 
it is no longer unccniunon for iKrsonne! officers to recruit teachers 
employed by neighboring districts. Teachers with a reputation for 
excellent jKrforniance are invited to interviews in which as much 
time is .spent .selling the potential employer as learning about the 
candidate. WJicllicif a district recruits student teachers, education 
majors, or experienced instructors, continued contact with the most 
promising individuals increases the strength of their relationship lo 
th<: district. 

Adn)inistraturs of isolated rural schcH)ls face unique challenges 
in recruitment, Potential applicants may know more about rural 
.schools* di.sadvantages than about the advantages they freqaenlly 
offer— smaller classes, greater participation in decision-making, 
eonununity support. One .superintendent of a mral school district 
.sees recruitment as a combination of search, salesmanship, and 
followup. Her search is enhanced by the relationships she maintains 
with university placement officers and with student teacher super- 
visors. 'They know ine and they know my schm)l,'* slie says. They 
probably al.so know by now tliat she wants and gets top candidates. 
Seven years ago, .she hail six applicants for a teaching pt)sition; after 
energetic recruitment at the universities, she now considers up to 
MXty apfdicants for each fMisision. 
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Her ellbns don*t stop thcic: she consulcis the mlervicw an oppoi 
tunity IO sell her sclund to valued contenders. She thanks them loi 
their time, offers a tour ol the .school, collce or tea. and her hncM 
.salesman.ship. Many exceptional tcachcis iccruitcd throng' this |>ui 
cess .say her di.strict was the only one that tevcalcd so nuich a\hh\\ 
its programs during the interview, the oidy district that .s|)eni lime 
encouraging applicants* inicicst. 

When this carelrjSy designed selcctimi |)iik-c.ss is u.scd. inoic liian 
one candidate typically cmciges as excepiional. To dcmonsiiaie hci 
interest in top candidates, the su|>eiinieiulcnt includes followup ni 
Ihc priK'css: 

S(MiK:<iihcs ilic (op llircc riuulKLiies :hc .so cI(»nc il'.s ne.iily 
a nipof ihceniii. I doiM wani in IdNCllicdtliei iwd I Idllow 
ihcfu fur S(HUC time, .sciuliii^ ClinMiiuts cauls, tor iiislaiue. 
Idling (liciii know wc aie .still inteicsled in ilicin It a .sinjtic 
cIcnHClU in llicir hackgro(Mid (liseoniaj^ed nic atHUtl ilicni. I 
tell thciu. If ilicy have a weak prepaialion in nialhein:ilie.s. 
for exauiple. I reeonnueud adiliiional coui.ses. 

linergy and candor have brought a constant stieam of candidates 
to this rural school. In 'his, as in other .success! ul recruitment cam- 
paigns, teachers are attracted to the |>eisonalily of IkhIi the rec:nitcr 
and the di.strict. 

InceiUivcs lo Attract the Best 

Undeniablj/, a di.sCrict\s sincere inlciest and honest communication 
maintain a pool of h)yyl a;>|)licanis, Yei even these con.sislent recinii- 
inent efforts may not t)ciMuuigh to iill teaching |K).sitions in high dc- 
mand areas. As shortage's increa.se, the most capable candidates can 
choo.se from among imilti|)le job oilers. To counter com|KMiiicm, 
administrators, .scIuk)I lK)ard mcmlKrs, and community leadcis can 
join forces lo provide incentives designed to attract the l>esi. The 
variety of incentives u.scd in .school districts testines to the cieativity 
of educators and their ctnuiinjitities. 

Recognizing that salaries inlhience applicants' job choices, dis 
Iricts committed to hiring capable teachers aim fii.st lo incrca.se 
wages and benelits for beginning tcachcis. In .some areas of the 
United States, .school distiicts cniice ex|Kuicnccd teachers by incicas 
ing the nnml>er of years ol experience that can l>e applied on existing 
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salary scliccliilcs. l*tit:titci:tl Ikmiiiscs liavc been ollered Ibr leacliers 
ill liighesl tieittaitcl— .s|Kvi:tl educalioii, iiiaih, and seienec inslruclors. 
!.cKal bn-sinesses a)o|K'ralc vviili oiher disiiieis Id offer eanditlales 
free interview trips, reduced hinisehi)ld moving costs, reltKation 
services, subsidized rent, low-interest loans, guaranteed sunnner 
employment, or diseonnts at restaurants. In many cases, the emo- 
tional sup]M)rt of the connnunity thai accompanies the financial in- 
centives is as im|M)rtant as the incentives themselves. 

One district fushions its incentives to specifically match its goal 
ol allractiug acailemieally and S(K'ially capable applicants. The per- 
sonnel director and scIuh)I board, reasoning (hat gifted teachers value 
professional griiwtli, olfer graduate schiH)l tuition, accelerated sab- 
baticals, and extensive staff development opportunities. 
« Beyond monetary considerations, candidates seek attractive work- 
ing and living conditions. The reputations of both the school district 
and the connnunity inllucncc teachers in their employment decisions. 
SchiH)ls that t)lfer a professional cnviri)nnicnl — manageable class 
si/e, suppi)rtivc inservicc, capable leadership, staff collegiality and 
cohesion— attract and keep highly qualified teachers. Districts that 
provide sup|M)rtive yet stimulating work environments and com- 
munities that welcome the c iucator will find teachers when others 
will not. 

Recommendations for Improving Recruitment 

1 . Develop policies and budgets. As a beginning, school boards 
need to adopt written iH)lieies that declare the district's commitment 
to hiring the most qualified teachers. They need also to authorize 
budgets thai allow creative, aggressive recruitment. 

2. Select recruiters carefully* Since a candidate's first impres- 
sion of the district is often based on his or her perception of the 
recruiter, the recruiter must be an individual capable of projecting 
the district s interest in, support of, and fairness toward its employ- 
ees. The recruiter also nmst be able to represent the comtnunity as 
a whole as well as the district. 

3. Keiruit tlironglioul the year. Too many recruitment efforts 
are hampered by the mentality that there is a reeruilmcnt "season/' 
Because contiiuious recniitnient requires more exiensive record- 

^""":ping. some districts track candidates and their qualifications 




through computer database systems. In some districts, letncd ad 
ministrators are liiied as paiMinie consnltants who review the appli 
cations and verily i|ualilications and releieiices. Alter tins initial 
screening, the applications of piomising candidates aie sent to 
school-site administratois. 

4. »e preparefl to *\scir' the distrki and area. Successliil le 
crullers use a variety of channels— hiochuies. displays at conven- 
tions, and interviews— to publicize the attiactiveness of their schools 
and community. Incentives ollered by the connnunity denionstiale 
respect and sup|X)rl of the accomplished piofessional. These indi- 
cators of supp.)rt may be as im|Hn taut as the incentives tlieiiiselves. 

5. Combine elTorts to rccniU teachers. Recniitinent elloits con- 
sume finances and energies. Small distiictscancciitiali/ereciuitment 
efforts and ensure that ipialified candidates aie atti acted to then 
area. Regional or statewide cleaiingliouses lor applicants match 
potential teachers with o|>eniiigs in districts. Regional reciiiitment 
fairs, until recently considered a technique of the past, aie incieas- 
ingly pi)pular solutions to |>eisonnel diicctois* dilemmas. The lost 
art of recruitment ap|K*ais about to be leboin. 

6. Pulilici/.e your intention to obtain qnalified staiT. It is time 
to turn around a self-fulfilling piophecy . William Cii)ldstein contends 
that the bleak statistics of inadequately prepaied teacher candidati s 
have made it less likely teaching will l>c chosen as a caiecr by Uie 
brightest students. A district's heightened ex|>ectations~deteinmia- 
lion to find the most capable— tan help to leveise that trend. St)inc 
of the best and brightest can l)c attiactcd lH)th to teaching and ti5 
those districts that seek the most capable. 
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SELECTING TEACHERS 



/?ecruitmen( is only a Sirs! step Unvari! uic hiring (if capaltic 
(cachcrs. From among (he ;i;yplican(.s, disliicls niusl cIuh;:>c (he i>es( 
person (o till (he vacancy. Making (iia( choice is no( easy: adininis- 
(raters (ell of (edious decision-making and, worse, of serious conse- 
quences of mis(akes. This chapter considers (he possibility (ha( (he 
nios( capable candidates for (caching |K)si(ions may no( be (he iiist 
hired. !( offers explanalions lor this phenomenon and guidelines 
dis(ric(s may follow as (hey seek (o reverse (his (rend. 

Are the Best Hired? 

Curren( studies sugges( (hat scIuk)I dis(ric(s may no( be allocating 
adequate (ime, energy, and money (o (he selecdon of (eachers. If 
(eacher selec'.ion praclices are as flawed as some recen( s(uilies 
sugges(, school dis(ric(s may no( be able (o benetl( from renewed 
efforts (() upgrade (eacher (raining. 

Wi(h (he amoun( of public a((en(ion drawn (o (he quaii(y of (eacher 
(raining insti(u(ions,. one would (hink lha( (eacher education 
graduates who have the "i>est" academic qualjlications would have 
a distinct advantage in securing a teaching |K)sition. But could jt l>c 
(hat despite the concern aimut the qualilleations of student teachers 
and the performance of training instittitions, scIum)I districts them- 
selves do not seek the most academically talented graduates? C.*oufd 
school districts be contribnling to the |)rol)lems of teachers' comjK:- 
tency by not preferring the most promising candidates? 

Recent studies su|){K)rt a hy|H>ihesis |)ro|K)sed by W. *rinioltiy 
Weaver: methods used to select and place leacheis do not result in 
more academically coni|>etent (eacheis tnring hired. In Weavers 
study, subjects who had lower test scoieson fonrout of livenieasnies 
of academic com{H:(ence in mathematics, reading, and vocabnlaiy 
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CVrtainly. sclcclioii slmlcgics arc hccoiiiiiig ul once more llioroitgli 
uiid more sophisiicalcd. There i.v iioiieihelcss no panacea for those 
who seek to cIumisc the best teacher. 

Recommcndalions for Improving Selection 

1. Develop written {Milkks for selection. Just as the district 
needs written commitment to tiie recruitment of capable teachers, 
it also needs |M)licics that establish guidelines of Tairness to candi- 
dates, require intensive job analysis prior to hirhig, and encourage 
validation of liK*ally devised procedures. 

2. Treat cundidates with fairness and respect. Federal and 
state legislation mandates niinhnum standards of fairness to candi- 
dates. The legal standards are truly minimal; in addition, districts 
arc ethically bound to maintain hone.st and supportive communication 
with each applicant. A district's recruitment and selection campaigns 
arc marred when its employers lack integrity. Districts justly inherit 
piWT reputations when candidates are subjected to interviews whose 
conclusions arc preordained, when applications are treated with dis- 
interest ami disre.s|x:ct. 

3. Train those who select teachers. Those who select teachers 
need training in job analysis, legal guidelines, and multiple assess- 
ment techniquas. Without training, their choices may be unduly 
influenced by factors such as attitude congruence, first impressions, 
and personal bia.ses. Training of interviewers should include audio 
and video records for their own and peer review. 

4. Involve more people in the decision. Asking final candidates 
to proceed through a series of assessments and interviews with 
district personnel can be viewed as an insurance policy in selection. 
The use of .selection teams can increase the reliability of interviews 
by combining the jmlgnients of several individuals. To minimize 
the undue influence of any one selection team member, use written 
and independent^ evaluations before seeking con.sensus on decisions. 

Using more than one interviewer docs not, however, guarantee 
freedom from bias. Members of selection teams must a.sk them.selves 
in what way even their collective choices may be influenced by an 
attraction to applicants of similar attitudes or quality. Hiring a new 
teacher is an opportunity to till gaps in a faculty's talents as well 
as a chance to ilnd a colleague who will work well with the existing 



team. Group proce.s.se.s can allow a school stall to exannnc cnu 
sciously its needs and prelcienccs, to loim insights alnnil its choices, 
and to develop a stiucture in which to u.se tho.se insights. 

5. Consider a variety orinroniiation about camlidates. A com 
bination of cognitive, academic, and i>er.sonal chaiacteri.stics piedtcts 
success as a teacher. No one technique olleis a panacea in teaclict 
selectiim. Research suppoits only multiple, tliorough a.s.se.ssmcnt. 
Districts can screen candidates initially on al)ility and achievement 
measures — CPA, student teaching |>eiloimance, scores on liasic 
skills and verbal ability tests, reconuuendations verified by tele 
phone. After this initial process clesigued to identify the most 
academically qualified, district.s' can a.sse.ss jKTsonal skills thrinigh 
structured interviews, seeking signs of connnitment, integrity, em- 
pathy, and energy. 

Even a combination ol intei views, tests, and tran.sciipis jhuy n*;: 
give a district a clear idea of an individual's teaching skills. Distiicts 
are encouraged to ex|>eriment with more <lirect sanqHes of teaching 
behavior such as live or videota|>ed demonstrations of teaching. 
sanq>!e uni^ plans, or lessons designed to meet objectives .sjiecilicd 
by the interviewers. 

6. I>earn from successes and mistakes: validate your process. 
Schedule an annual examination of the products of the district's 
hiring priKess. How well have the <li.sCiict's new teachers i>erlbimcd 
in the classroom? What are their areas of strength and weakness? 
How did or did not the hiring process predict tho.se strengths and 
weaknesses? 

Techniques of selection are best validated at tlie U)cal level. Di.s- 
tricts large enough to simnm a nrouiam evaluation department can 
use the resources of that oflice. Regional or statewide consullanis 
can help smaller districts evaluate their choices and priKcdufcs. 1he 
cost spent in perfecting selection techniques is minimal compaieil 
to the llnaneial and emotional cost of clealing with an incomiietent 
teacher. 




IlKiti bcgiiiiiiiig lc;ichcrs rc[xni receiving. Why the discrepancy in 
|)crceplions? Di.sliicI piogranis ol imluclion may be largely ceremo- 
nial and riluaiislic, not addressing the needs newcomers identify as 
ini|)orlanl. More ini'ormal dislrici programs are buill around Ihosc 
expressed needs. 

in one dislrici. during Ihe llrsl nine weeks of each schtx)! year 
leachers new lo Ihe dislrici meel once a week wilh Iheir schiK)rs 
adniinislralors. The weekly meelings acquaini new slaff members 
wilh dislrici |H)llcies. procedures, and values. They also creale sup- 
|K)rtivccollegial relalionships among Ihe leachersand administrators. 
Agendas are set by the group: the needs and questions of the new 
teachers guide the sessions. One teacher describes the mutual support 
she received from |)eers: 

Soim-linjcs wcW gel Cogcilicr aiui lell himw stories. Then 
wcM t;iik atMiut how we could inukc our classes better. As 
a new iciKlnrr yon say to yourself, "irs jusi uic. Nobody 
else is haviiif iliis problem." Then, wlicn everyone else 
shares whul piohlenis tliey are having, you find out that 
yours is a cuininion challenge hi leaching and that ihcrc arc 
ways 40 solve ii. 

Cooperation Between Institutions 

Who, after ail, is responsible lor the enhancement of new teachers' 
.skills? Who should bridge the gap between teacher education and 
fir.sl-year leaching? Schlechty contends that the development of 
adequate induction systems requires a fundamental reorganization 
of schiH)ls* goal structures. "If induction systems are to work, schools 
will have lo embrace teacher education as a goal, just as they now 
embrace the education of children as a goal.'* 

Olher models for induction combine the energies of school and 
highei^ education jKTsonnel. In this structure, teacher educators work 
wilh schiH)l district administrators and classroom teachers to ensure 
that the new teacher's transition from student teaching to full-time 
teaching is .simwth. If professional development is to be truly con- 
tinuous, it must begin at preservice training and continue through 
the teacher's career. At each stage, teams of district and site adminis- 
trators. ciH)jK'rating teachers, union leaders, and teacher educators 
join forces to prevent or eliminate gaps in Uaining. Just as district 
|)erson»cl learn from involvement in teacher training, so do college 
mstructors learn Itom observing their graduates one or two years 




after training, liach icccivcs Icedhack e.s.scntial to the impiovcd 
|)erformance of their function. 

Recommendalions for Improving Induclion 

The research on the induction of new teachers may l)c young, hut 
the testimony of scIuh)I di.stiicts aigiies .stiiingly for the developmcnl 
of such programs. Progiams that supfH)tt Ixrginning teacheis aie 
intended to enhance teacher com|H:tcncy. reduce teacher attrition 
rates, improve instruction, and stiengtlien tlie .schiK)! as an organiza- 
tion. The following reconunendations .suinmari/.e the suggestions ol 
the research and the current ex|)erieiKe of .scIuh)I districts: 

1. View induclion as pari of Icacher silcclio.i and slalf de- 
velopment processes. To achieve continuity between progiams. 
induction is best seen as the link between recruitment/.selection and 
continuous slaff development. The goals and structures of induction 
program.s exert an impact ufmn a disliicl's selection procedures and 
staff development programs. 

2. Share research on Ihe liegiiiiiiiiK leaclier willi scIumiI ad- 
minislralors and faculty. School administratoi.s, teachers' groups, 
and sch(H)l boards may begin simply by paying attention to the needs 
of new teachers. Becoming aware of commoii problems newcomcis 
face is a critical first step. During the initial weeks of any .school 
year, the new teacher is likely to l)e forgotten while schedules aie 
set and reset, cla.s.ses aligned, texts distributed, lacully .se.ssiims hchl. 
At the very time when the new teacher's concern may be the highest, 
the school administrator is the busiest. The administrator who le- 
views the research on new teachers wiih his or her faculty .sensiti/cs 
the staff to the needs of the newcomer and .shares the re.s|H)nsibility 
for orientation and suppoit. 

3. Share research findings nu Ihe iH^^iiiniii}; leaclier with the 
i>egtnners themselves. Newcomers should understand the nature ol 
the entry experience and learn how to seek informatiim they need. 
Coming together in support groups will help them to realize that 
even though they have s|H:cial needs, this docs not mean they aie 
"different" or "incimipctcnt." 

4. Consider multiple models for indiictiuii. No one iiuhIcI ot 
program Ills the needs of every .scIuh)I district, much less ihe needs 
of every new teacher. Districts can allcr the degree ol formalUy, 
the ty|)e of support, the level ol stalling, and the choice ol inslnic- 
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lioiial loiiiial within induction programs to meet their own needs. 

5. CIhmksc mid train cuaeiies, iiislruelors, and nienlur leaeliers* 
carcTitily* li' the sch(H)l\s induction program includes training, in- 
crease<l su|)crvisioii, or mentor teachers, ihe selection of personnel 
wlu) will carry out these functions is critical. A variety of personal 
and piofessional skills are prerequisite to these assignments, it cannot 
be assumed that exceptional teachers will be exceptional com- 
municators; training of coache.s and mentors is necessary. 

6. rrolecl llie assignment of new leachers* in the past, new 
teachers have connnonly been assigned lo larger groups of students, 
more difficult classes, un|K>pular committees, multiple preparations 
and extracurricular tasks. Many new teachers have found their class- 
r(H)ms less desirable and ill equipped in comparison with other 
teachers* rtKims and materials. Districts that protect the assignment 
of new teachers ensure that they receive a reduced or favored load, 
their classr(H)ms are well equipped, and their materials equal those 
\n ciic vcscraii Siuff members. 

7. Provide assistants new teachers hired late. Because dis- 
tricts fiequently are unable to hire new teachers until enrollment is 
verified, il is not uncommon for new teachers to receive contracts 
the day before .seluH)l opens or even after the opening of school. 
Conserving the energy of the new teacher for his or her job is a 
primary concern. Moving furniture, decorating bulletin boards, and 
assembling materials are tasks paraprofessional assistants can do. 
District consultants or recently retired teachers can assist the new 
teacher in the initial organization of the class. 

8. Increa.se, rather than decrease, supervision or new 
teachers. New teachers apparently are not best "left alone io learn." 
Frequent cla.ssrmim visits and conferences support the beginners* 
instructional goals and prevent them froen repeating costly errors. 

9. Kalance new teachers' need Tor Craining with their need 
for time. If di.strict training programs are to ea.se the newcomer*s 
transition into teaching, they mu.st be efficient and supportive rather 
than merely time> consuming and demanding. 

10. Form partnerships to support new and veteran teachers. 
Iixperienced as well as beginning teachers profit from structures 
such as |>eer observation and coaching. If eollegial structures are in 
place within a .school, it is more likely beginning teachers will Icel 
comioitable .seeking assistance and less likely that they will e(|uate 



the .seeking of help with lo.ss ol status or iiicom|>etence. In addiiion. 
individual .schools are iu)t alone in their c^Hicern lor new teadicis 
Neighlwring .schools, the district ollice, hnral teachers' a.s.socutums. 
and teacher education in.stitutions .shaie that concern. 1'he coml)mcd 
resources of these groups .strengthen a community's new coips dl 
teachers. 

Over time, |>cihap\ the most signilicant contribution ol inductioh 
programs will be the inciea.scd intciaction they .spav/n among piolc.s 
sionals in .scIuh)Is, Adnnnistratois and ex|>erienced teacheis who 
unite to meet the needs ol the newcomer deveh)p in that pun ess 
structures of collegiality and ct)llaln)ratit)n that will serve .school.s 
in other ways. 

The following chapter considers a linal t|iie.stu)n: once leciuitcd. 
selected, and inducted, how may capable teachers l>e letanicd in 
their districts and in the profession? 
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Disliicls tlial coimiiil cnc.gy nnil linauccs to rccruilnig. sclcchiii'. 
and inducling cnpahlc (cache. s lace yel anoll.er el.allenge--.cla....UH 
,|,em. Rescarcl. suggests ll.al leaci.e.s in li.e Inglicr ah.l.ly .angts 
arc most likely t.» leave the piolessio... M.iieover. lu a time ..I 
teacher shortages, even if the l>est teachers .lo not leave the |..oUs- 
sion. they may leave their current scI.jk.Is aiul districts. As coii,,k-I- 
ilion for teachers increases, it is likely that iieightK.ring school .hs- 
tricts will begin to increase the incentives ollcrcd to ex|KMicnca! 
teachers. Conse.iiiently. talented teachers will l>e able to cIuk.sc 

between organizations. 

llie same conditions that attract good teachers can keep Ihtin. 
competitive wages, prestigious and iiiea.nngrul work. P"'lcss.o»nl 
working conditions, and op|K)itunity lor growth. In each ol these 
casegorics. this chapter exainines factors that cause the attrUion ol 
talented teachens as well as eoiKliti..iis that encourage their iclenlion. 
Finally, it offers recoiumeiidati.>ns U.r scIuh.I districts delermnied 
to keep the best. 

Competitive Salaries 

Teachers in the higher ability ranges ap|)car lo leave leachiiig in 
disproportionately greater number than do tlu.se in the h.wer al.ihty 
ranges Noting that his state is repieseiitative ol teacher retenliou 
rates nationally-for every UK) lK:ginning teachers 50 leiua.n alle. 
five years-California Superintendent of Sch.K.ls Bill Honig l.m s 
that those who remain are. ..n the average, less academically capable 
than tho.sc who leave, lie attributes this attriti.m ..f the iiiosi academ- 
ically capable to both ina(le(|nate pay and p«Kir morale. 

Researchers William llaiigh and Joseph Stone fomid that, as a 
group, teachers are at least as responsive as other workers to wage 
differences iKtween their curie.U aii.l |KUential p..s.tioiis that would 

cause them to change jobs, 

The most qualilied teaclieis have excelled both m Ihe.racade.mc 
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Opportunity Tor Growth 



The (*;iincgic I'oium on I-ducalion and the licononiy's rc|K)il A 
Nalion Prquiral: Teachers for the Twenty-First Cvntuty conlciids 
that Ihc cssctilial resource for improved sch(M)ls is already within 
those organi/.aftotis: detennined, intelligent, and capable teachers. 
Such teachers are sttniulated by their own growth as well as by the 
growth of their students. 

One particularly talented elementary teacher descrilwd her reasons 
for staying in the profession. V\\\ reftmng my .skills each year, so 
each year I leel even better about what I'm doing." Learners them- 
.selves, the most com|KMcnt teachers value their own continued edu- 
cation. 

Continued educatioa is often a collegial experience. According 
to the Carnegie re|M?rt, if teachers are to work collaboratively, taking 
collective responsibility for .student growth, they mu.st have time 
together to reflect, plan, experiment, and innovate. In addition, 
exceptional teachers are stimulated by formal staff development, 
participation in cla.ssnM)m-based research, and opportunities to earn 
resfKCt and com|K*n.sation in peer leadership roles. 



Recommendations for Improving Retention 

Districts thai recruit, select, and induct the most talented teachers 
must al.so plan to retain them. The following suggestions are derived 
from research and the experience of school districts: 

1 . Consider Ihc emutional as weli Che practical messages 
of wages. Low salaries are a recurring reason for the aiiriiion of 
talented teachers. In determining the proportion of the district budget 
that will be all(K*ated to teacinrr .salaries, realize that the wage as 
well as the manner in which it is given may be syn;bolic of commu- 
nity and administrative support of teachers. 

2. Explore nulhtHlsof increaslngcompensation loexceptional 
teachers* States and districts intent upon retaining talented teachers 
consider o|)tions including incrit pay, stipends for services such as 
mentor teaching and |K*er coaching, ami summer pay for serving on 
curriculum development or textlKM)k selection committees. 

3. Apphuul teachers' accomplishments within thedistrici and 
.9^:oi»mtiiiLgy- Keci»gnition and support for their achievement eneour- 
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age talented tcachets. 

4. rruvide cfTicient systems Tor usiiiK teachers* proressi<inal 
judgmeuC. If schools are to keep top prolessionals who desite contiol 
over their work, they nnist fashion stiuctuies to obtain te:«ckis* 
input to instructional decisions. Organizational systems .such as 
grade-level meetings, administiative cabinets, tjuality ciicles, and 
topic-centered teams allow participation in the essential decision- 
making of a sch<M)l. Unless such stiuclnres are organi/.ed to use 
participants* time elliciently, they may have a negative rather than 
a positive effect on classroom instuiction. 

5. Provide adet|uate material and |H:rsoniiel res<mrces lor 
classrooms. The most intellectually capalile teachers cite ina<lc(|uale 
classriHini resources as reasons for their disillusionment with the 
profession. The talented piofessionals* skills aie used appioptialcly 
and their creativity is heigiitened when they liave access to new, 
stimulating classr<M)m texts and materials. Similarly, capable 
teachers are likely to be cap-rible managers; pioviding teachers with 
paraprofessional aides who can assume iKUiteaching duties will allow 
teachers to Rkus upon and perfect the instructi<mal role. 

6. Capable teachers need capable administrators. Talenic<l 
teachers may leave sch<H)ls and districts to follow equally talented 
leadership. If a district .seeks teachers of high academic and cognitive 
ability, it must also provi<le administrators of that ealilKT. 

7. Provide proressiomil aiul |>er.sniuil <levelopiiient. Talented 
teachers seek opportunities lor both piolcssiiuial and |>er.sonal growth 
through formal and informal sources. Collegial interaction, reseaicli 
grants, classroom observations, coisrses, and confcicnces stimulate 
those whose career choice has been influenced by their own love 
of learning. 



Attracting and Retaining Quality 
Ttechers Through Incentives 



use of incentives to nf tract and retain teachers has become 
an important policy issue in the rerorin movement in many 
slates, important though this refonn may be, when districts 
design an incentive framework, few of the alternatives are based 
on teacher suggestions or needs. 
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FnWHR STUDENTS in Ihc I98()s 
are preparing lo become teachers 
than prepared a decade ago. 

A national study of teaching conduct- 
ed by CH. Feisiritzer (1983) revealed 
that fewer than 5 percent of the full-time 
college freshmen in 1980 chose teaching 
as a probable career as compared to 19 
percent in 1970. 

C ollcge and university students with 
the highest academic rankings also have 
less interest in becoming a teaching pro- 
Icssional than did similar students 10 
years ago. 

Vince and Schlfclity (1982) rejKUicd 
thai students eitlermg teaching in the 
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1980s have significantly lower college 
entrance scores, and thai their scores on 
such tests as the Graduate Record Rxam 
(GRI:) and the National Teacher's 
Examination (NTE) have declined from 
10 years ago. 

(n«t)i(ilyToRecniil, Retain 

Some of the problems associated with 
the inability lo recruit and retain these 
high ability studenis into a teaching 
career have been identified as: 

• l^w salaries 

• Little preslige in teaching 

• An abundance of already-certified 
teachers, many of whom have ex|)cri 
ence 

• Limited career options m the educa- 
tional field 

• Unattractive working conditions. 
Low beginning salaries and small 

salary increments are discouraging pco 
pie from entering or remaining in the 
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teaching profession. Annual raises in 
leaching salaries have not kept pace with 
the economy. 

in response to the difficulty of living 
on a typical teachers salary as the main 
source of income. Ernest Boyer reported 
in Hif^h ^vhoot (1983) that nationally, 
about 29 percent of teacher?; moonlight 
at a second job after school hours and 
some even hold a third job. 

lie also reported that 36 percent of 
teachers hold extra summer jobs to sup- 
plement Iheir teaching salaries at an 
average of $3,100 for the summer. 

Lack of prestige in teaching is also 
frequently mentiotKd as an impediment 
to attracting and keeping high caliber 
students. ITiis concern of low prestige 
coupled with society's declining confi- 
ilencc in the public schools, and. accord- 
ing to recent Gallup polls. tl>e apparent 
loss of support from parents and stu- 
dents, has made teaching a less attrac- 
tive career choice for many of today's 
college students. 

The decline in student enrollment in 
the public schools since Ihc early 1970s 
has resulted in an overall reduction in 
the number of actual teaching positions 
available (Griffith. 1983). This, along 
with changes in the entry requirements 
for teacher education training program*;, 
has ccmtribuied in part to the large num- 
ber of certified teachers during the latter 
part of the 1970s and early portion of the 
1980s (Blume. 1984). 

Limited professional opporlunities 
available for teachers have also added to 
the difficulty of attracting and retaining 
(|naHficd individuals. Graduates in other 
disciplines — law or business administra- 
tion, for example — can pursue many 
other occupational avenues as a direct 
fcsnh of their training (NASSP. 1984). 
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viewed as isolated and as a teniiinal 
position with few options. 

Inadequate time for class preparation. 
conRict with superiors and peers, lack of 
administrative support, and student mis- 
conduct have also contributed to deci- 
sions not to enter or to later leave the 
teaching profession (Goodlad. 1983; 
Boyer. 1983). 

While they are still students, many 
tCnchtng csndidaJr*. have a chance to 
witness firsthand the conditions under 
which they will be leaching. These con- 
ditiiHis have included: 

1 . Poor physical facilities and outdat- 
ed buildings 

2. Excessive paperwork and inlemip- 
tions 

3. Large class loads and extra duties 
outside the regular cassroom 

4. Breakdowns in communication 
and authority 

5. Feelings of inadequate help and 
support in the classroom from superiors 

6. Student behavior problems. 
According lo a 1984 report from the 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, many teachers fail lo 
enter, or leave shortly after entering the 
teaching profession. . . because the 
job of teaching fads to meet their origi- 
nal expectations and offers too few 
intrinsic rewards to cimipensale for this 
failure." 

Is it any wonder, then, that many of 
Ihc best ond brightest teachers leave the 
profession or never enter it? 

Keeping TeKhers Motivated 

Changes in our current system are 
needed in the areas of career rewards 
and work rewards to make the teaching 
prolcssion a more attractive occtipatioti. 

Ihc profession should be able to not 
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Iters, bii! aho lo retain ihetn. 

rorllicr efforts must be made lo 
t-nlinnce and supplement existing 
irwanls for teachers by providing 
iipporinnilics for advancement and pro- 
fessional growth and by alleviating con- 
liitions in the schools that limit the real- 
ization of intrinsic rewards that are a 
innjor source of teacher job satisfaction 
(liiigelking. 1986). 

Keeping teachers motivated ooce they 
:ue in the profession is also a growing 
pioblem. Job stress, alienation, feelings 
of ineffectiveness in the classroom, and 
frustrating working conditions all con- 
tribute to this lack of motivation. 

Motivation is also hindered by the 
scarcity of opportunities for teachers to 
move into positions requiring more skill 
and expedise. Administrative positions 
:ue usually ihe only upward route avail- 
able to a teacher, and these are diminish- 
ing in number because of declining 
enrolments, lighter budgets, and the 
requirements of a higher degree orcerli- 
ficalion in order to qualify for the job. 

A light econor-y with few job open- 
ings has also increased the need for 
security and a steady income, and at the 
same time has decreased the opportuni- 
ties for teachers lo move from job lo job. 

Many teachers feel stranded in a 
dead-end position with few opportuni- 
ties for growth or expectancy of reward 
(l-eistril/er. I9R.1). 

Icachers value and are motivated by 
many different factors. Among them are 
collcgsality, intrinsic rewards, mastery of 
subject matter, and working with young 
people (Roscnholt/. and Smylic, 198.^). 

Also identified as motivational for 
teachers are opfrortunities for achieve- 
ment, opportunities for profession;il 
growth and advancement, and recogni* 
Q T,„ ^ ,v,h u-#»tl ilnnr (Fr.^^e. Hel/cl. 

"lim " _ 



and Grant, 1982). These factors, along 
with other motivating influences, all rec- 
ognize and perpetuate excellence. 

As reported by Paula Silver (1982), 
•The more frequently teachers receive 
praise, interesting responsibilities, 
growth opportunities, and chances for 
advancement as results of excellent 
teaching, the more likely they will be to 
perceive good teaching as instrumental 
in attaining these desirable indirect out- 
comes." 

Investigating what motivates employ- 
ees, therefore, can uncover many 
avenues and opportunities in which 
administrators can meet individual 
teachers* needs. Motivating needs such 
as the opportunity for success, recogni- 
tion of good work, more responsibility, 
sharing in the decision-making process 
and its accountabilities, and the possibil- 
ity for advancement coulc be addressed 
through the use of incentives or other 
approaches. 

Incentives are used in a variety of 
ways by school districts to attract and 
retain teachers. They are most often 
based not on teacher needs or sugges- 
tions, but rather according to one or 
more of the following considerations: 

• The proven ability of the incentive to 
attract and retain teachers 

• 1 he reasonableness of the cost of the 
incentive 

• The ability of the incentive to moti- 
vate teachers 

• The potential impact or likely level of 
change that can be expected from the 
use of the incentive 

• The ease with which the incentive can 
be administered 

• 1he likely acceptability of the incen- 
tive by teaclirrs. administrators, and 
comniunily meiul>crs(NASSP. I9K4). 
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According to an Educational Research 
Service report on merit pay (198.1), 
incentives for teachers can be generally 
grouped into five categories: 

1. Compensation plans, which 
include merit pay, bonuses, and various 
modifications in salary schedules 

2. Career options, such as career lad- 
der plans, career paths, or other similar 
changes in the traditional stnKturc of the 
teaching career 

3. Enhanced professional responsi- 
bilities, such as master teacher or men- 
toring programs, extended contracts for 
curriculum work or grant writing, and 
other ways of making Ihe job of leach- 
ing more interesting by extending and 
varying a teacher s responsibility 

4. Nonmonetary recognition, includ- 
ing awards, professional business cards 
for teachers, or methods of calling atten- 
tion to teachers through their accom- 
plishments 

5. Enhancing the working condi- 
tions, so that teaching becomes more 
professional, enjoyable, and attractive 
because of the physical and social condi* 
tions under which teachere work. 

An example of this last category is to 
convert an existing empty or unused 
classroom into faculty offices where 
teachers could meet with students, make 
telephone calls, or even write and con- 
duct research. 

The following list includes specific 
examples of incentives generated by 
teachers as ways to enhance and profes- 
sionalise the job of teaching. It is not 
intended to be all-inclusive, but rather to 
exemplify some of the ideas teachers 
have set forth and to provoke thought by 
focusing on teacher suggestions rather 
than on administrative programs. 
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the end of each nine-week period 

• Released time lo observe and work 
with peers in own school as well as in 
other districts 

• Short-term sabbatical leaves for edu- 
cational purposes from one week up 
to one month in duration 

• Exercise fitness or wellness programs 
for faculty, set up at noon or before or 
after .school 

time 

• Rexible scheduling, such as allowing 
teachers to come to school an hour 
later or an hour earlier, which length- 
ens the school day but provides flexi- 
bility in room and class scheduling 

• Letters of commerKlation or apprecia- 
tion for outstanding work or service 

• Non-comfelitive awards such as busi- 
ness cards for teachers or birthdays 
off 

• Recognition in the news media for 
outstanding .service or contributions 

• Employee of the month, term, and 
year awards 

• Faculty or fkpartment lunches once a 
month paid for by the district 

• Increased status through title (such as 
master teacher, senior teacher, or men- 
tor teacher) 

• Mini-grants ($ 1, 000-$2,000) awarded 
forconfereiKes or workshops 

• Monies made available for teacher 
travel or program development 

• Computers and computer training 
made available for faculty at district 
cost 

• Opportunities for advancement made 
available such as career ladders or 
other alternatives 

• More time and energy spent on devel- 
opment of staff communications and 
interpersonal relations 

• Assicned parking spaces for faculty 
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• Sccrciaries for clusters or groups of 
teachers to utilize 

• Adequate out-of-classroom storage for 
personal items, books, writings, etc. 
No one incentive or system of incen- 
tives is a panacea for attracting and 
leiaining teachers in every district, nor is 
it intended to do so. Rather, incentives 
provide a change process in which the 
focus is on the enhancement of the 
teaching profe.ssion and tlie values and 
attitudes held toward teachers. 

hicentives as they are pre.sented here 
are intended for use by administrators in 
helping teachers to feel better about 
themselves and to recognize the profes- 
sional job that they are doing. Teachers 
and teaching are unique at all levels, and 
should be recognized as such, 
incentives are a step in that direction. 
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Increasing Minority Participation 
.'a the Teaching Profession* 

Michael Webb 



The number of new recruits to teaching is insufficient to meet pre- 
sent and projected needs, particularly among minorities. In 1974, 12.5 
percent of full-time public school teachers were black (Froning, 1976). 
By 1983, the total of all minorities had decreased to 11 percent, despite 
widespread affirmative action during the period. 

This trend has increased the possibility that a student may complete 
12 years of public education without coming into contact itith a minority 
teacher, thus distorting social reality for the child (Witty, 1982), 
denying the child successful minority role models, and suggesting that 
teaching is off limits to minorities. 

One of the factors contributing to the decrease in minority teachers 
is that academically talented minorities now have more career choices 
available to them than in the past. These choices may offer greater 
financial rewards and better working conditions (Darling-Hammond, 1984). 
Low salaries and low occupational prestige are major reasons for diffi- 
culties in recruiting for the teaching profession (College Board, 1985). 
Other factors include restrictive bureaucratic controls, inadequate 
administrative support, and lack of opportunities for advancement 
(Darling- Hammond, 1984). Moreover, salaries and working conditions are 
often least attractive in schools with predominantly minority enrollments, 
where minority tecchers might be interested in working. 

The collapse of the teacher job market in the 1970s may also be 
shrinking the talent pool now available. The previous lack of good job 
possibilities for teachers may be continuing to lead potential recruits 
away from the profession, for they still may believe that there is a 
surplus of teachers (Witty, 1980). 

Of course, minorities cannot become teachers unless they graduate 
from college. But education enrollment rates of blacks and Uispanics, 
which had been increasing, are now declining. Fewer minority students 
are entering college because of (1) less available financial aid; (2) the 
lack of a perceived relationship between a college degree and a good job; 
and (3) inadequate high school counseling, which leaves students ill- 
prepared for entering and succeeding in college (Hodgkinson, 1985; Ramon, 
1986). Recruitment efforts also influence access to higher education 
(Crabtree, 1983). 

Though black colleges historically have produced more than half of 
the nation's black teachers, their teacher training programs are being 
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threatened (Wright, 1980). Many black schools and their education ■ 
deparcsents may lose their accreditation because they do not meet recent 
state mandates that a prescribed percentage of graduates pass competency 
tests. Since 1978, the number of new teachers produced by 45 predomi- 
nantly black colleges has declined 47 percent (American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, 1983). Public concern over the quality of 
education has led to increased emphasis on teacher Competency testing 
although such tests have not been shown to predict effective teaching' 
(Pugach & Raths, 1983). In states with competency testing, the failure 
rate for blacks and other minorities is two to ten times higher than that 
of whites (College Board, 1985; Gifford, 1985; Goddison, 1985). As 
minorities become aware of these statistics, they may reject a teaching 
career altogether, or at least reject states with competency testing 
(Hackley, 1985). 

The high rate of test failure for minorities reflects two "ritica^ 
conditions: a lack of interest in teaching by minority students who could 
easily pass the tests, and the general failure of education to teach 
students to read with comprehension, write clearly, and perform routine 
mathematical computations (Gifford, 1985; Witty 1982). It is possible 
also that the standardized tests are biased against minorities and low 
income students (Merser, 1983). 

Ironically, the Brown vs. Board of Education decision in 1954 may ^ 
have contributed to the declining participation of minorities in teaching. M 
Ethridge (1979) and Smith (1984a) note that the decision was followed by ^ 
the loss of thousands of teaching jobs that would have gone to minorities 
under a segregated system, but which went to whites under the new inte- 
grated system. Seniority and tenure provisions won by teacher unions ha^e 
also contributed to the loss of teaching positions held by minorities. 
Those dismissed during periods of enrollment decline and fiscal restraint 
are usually those with least seniority, and frequently those most recently 
hired are minorities (Encamation & Richards, 1984; Tramm*r 1980) 
Further, Gehrke and Sheffield (1985) show how the decision about whether 
to lay teachers off in an urban school district, or to place them in 
another content area was resolved more frequently in favor of white males 
than women and minorities. 

In the past, major government-supported programs such as compensatory 
education and bilingual education increased minority teacher employment. 
The recent federal and state movement toward incentive grants and tax 
incentives may serve to diminish the direct and positive effects of 
government aid on minority employment by limiting or eliminating programs 
in which there is a high concentration of minority teacher employment 
(Encamation & Richards, 1984). 

To increase the number of minority recruits to the teaching profes- 
sion, state reform initiatives should address the effects of educational 
deprivation resulting from weak programs in elementary and secondary 
education, which leave aany minorities unprepared for a teaching career 
(Hackley, 1985; Hoover, 1984; Witty, 1982). 
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A special university-based preprofessional teacher preparation 
program vould identify and recruit minority high school students 
interested in a teaching career (Gifford, 1985). 

Financial incentives— scholarships, forgivable loans, etc. --would 
also attract talented students to teaching. Other proposals include more 
effective counseling when career decisions are being made, better minority 
recruitment efforts, and flexible admissions procedures in teacher 
preparation programs (Hackley, 1985; Mercer, 1984; Smith, 1984b). 

Schools of education and teacher training institutions can play an 
important role m efforts to train minority teachers from educationally 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Several historically black colleges, notably 
Coppm State College and the University of Arkansas, have been successful 
in developing teacher education programs that emphasize early assessment 
to diagnose skills deficiencies brought from elementary and secondary 
education, and to provide appropriate tutorials, remediation, and work- 
shops m test-taking techniques (Cooper, 1986; Hackley, 1985). 
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Training and Coaching 
Beginning Teachers: 
An Antidote to Reality Shock 



Support for Lennox, California, teachers in their first 
and second years keeps instructional quality high and 

faculty turnover low. 
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r rtcetiis feedback from a tramed obsenvr. 

In the Lennox Schcx)l Distria we 
confronted two staff development 
issues. We saw the difficult adjust- 
ments beginning teachers were mak- 
ing as they moved from the academic 
world to the real world of the class- 
room. Ai the same time, we saw the 
disifias need to maintain a strong 
teaching staff capable of implementing 
a complex and demanding curriculum 
in the face of high turnover and a 
steady infusion of new teachers. 



To address both issues we devel- 
oped an inservice training program 
for all first- and second-year teachers, 
as well as for a small number of 
experienced teachers who were new 
to our distria. We worked from three 
premises. 

• Since teaching style may be devel- 
oped early in a teachers career (Blase 
and Greenfield 1982). it is particularly 
important to monitor teachers" early 
work in the classroom (Darling^Ham- 
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mond 1984). This increases the likeli- 
hood that a teacher will develop a 
producuve. professionally satisfv'ing 
style that is consistent with district 
aims and philosophy. 

• Since presentauon of theory' alone 
in inservice programs guarantees that 
only 5 to 10 percent of teachers will 
apply the new skills in their class- 
rooms, it IS important to follow the 
presentation of content with demon- 
stration, practice, and individual 
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coaching. This pattern results in a 90 
percent apphcation of new bkilis 
(Joyce 1983). 

• VC nen teachers coach each other. 
It is possible to increase the number of 
"trainers" at each school and to build 
in a support system for teachers who 
want to continue to improve their 
skills. 

Training and Coaching 

We have de\*eloped a [raining and 
coaching program for new teachers 
that builds on six elements. 

^/eu' teacher training. All teachers 
new to the distria anend an intensive, 
week-long fall session that covers as- 
seaive discipline, clinical teaching, 
reading, and instruction in language 
and math curriculums. 

Recruitment and training of peer 
coaches. Selected through a dis- 
trictwide application process, coaches 
receive the same training as new 
teachers. They receive additional work 
in communication skills. 

Release time or pay for training. 
Teachers who participate in training 
during their off-track time are paid at 
the stpndard daily rate for substitutes. 
Teachers who are trslned during their 
on-track time are released from 
classes. 

Practice and application. After at- 
tending training sessions conduaed in 
the distria board room, teachers pnc- 
tice witli children in an adjacent ele- 
mentary school. Immediately follow- 
ing the practice, trainees receive 



feedback from observers and other 
trainees with whom the>' are paired 

Pairing coaches and new teachers. 
Each coach is paired with one or two 
new teachers, usually from anothier 
.school in the district. The distria at- 
tempts to match teachers with Lennox 
coaches who.have taught similar grade 
le\'els and instruaional programs. 

Obsen-ations. Coaches visit new 
teachers at least twice a month, some- 
times more often. During these visits, 
a coach may observe a lesson, demon- 
strate a lesson in a designated subjea. 
or provide construaive feedback and 
suggestions. 



Confidentiality and Support 

Every eflfort is made to keep the coach- 
teacher relationship low-key and 
strictly confidential. Most useful to 
teachers i;?s been the inclusion of a 
training component responsive to 
their perceived needs. 

Monthly follow-up sessions provide 
ongoing support New teachers use 
these meetings to share experiences 
and help one another. Coaches also 
continue training to improve their 
coaching skills. Thus, in addition to 
the fall training week, teachers and 
coaches are released for two to three 
days of additional staff development, 
including a mid-year, full-day follow- 
up session at which new content is 
presented and motivational speakers 
are featured. 




77)e Lennox prof^am looks at the condtnom that affea teaching style ami helps teachers 
det^lop a prodtuctwe. penonally satt^tng style that ts consistent txtth dtstna philosophy. 




"Every eiBfort is made 
to keep the coach- 
teacher relationship 
low-key and strictly 
confidential." 



Teachers' Response 

Response to the training has been 
enthusiastic. Teachers and coaches 
alike find in Madeline Hunter's clinical 
teaching model a useful framework 
for thinking and talking about effeaive 
teaching (Hunter 1984, pp. 175-1"7). 
The emphasis on positive reinforce- 
ment for appropriate behavior in the 
iissenive discipline (Canter 1976) 
component of u^ing has helped new 
teachers manage and discipline classes 
more effectively. Teachers repon that 
the training sessions have either re- 
viewed valuable material that has lain 
dormant, or have introduced knowl- 
edge and skills that, as one teacher 
commented. "We should have had . . . 
in teaciier training." 

Coaching. Teachers see their coach- 
es as sympathetic colleagues with 
whom they can share doubts and frus- 
trations. Almost without exception 
new teachers view coaches as helpful, 
understanding, and available when 
they need them. Moreover* working 
with a coach usually generates Imle 
stress. Since the coaches do not super- 
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Teacbm nport dxu tbey see tbetr coacbes as sympasbtttc coiliogues wxtb uix)m tbey cart share 
doubts and frustranom. 



vise teachers. Their exclusive function 
IS 10 help teachers assimilate and use 
what they liave learned in the training 
sessions and to feel more produaive 
and competent. One teacher put it this 
wav; 



"Teachers report 
that the training 
sessions hiave either 
reviewed valuable 
material that has 
lain dormant^ or 
have introduced 
knowledge jind 
skills that, as one 
teacher commented, 
'We should have had 
. . . in teacher 
training.' 



The coaching idea is great! I like having 
another icacher available as a resource. My 
coach is terrific. For one thing, she's mod* 
eled some lessons for me. It was exiremeiy 
helpful 10 see her in aaion; it gave me a 
new viewpoint from which to present 
lessons. 

Coaches see their role in fiairly gen- 
erous and e:cpansive terms. One coach 
observed. 'Tm working with three dif- 
ferent teachers, and each has different 
needs." She continued: 

With one teacher, we've been refining 
discipline techniques, with another we ve 
taken a close look at the reading program 
and how it might be improved, and with 
the third teacher we ve spent time on how 
to make bcner use of her ajde. The pro- 
gram IS structured so I'm available as a 
resource, not as a ludge. I hope the teach- 
ers I'm coaching feci free to ask me anv. 
thing. (Goldenberg 1985) 

From Novice to Professional 

Our training program is an effecuve 
way to help new teachers ease into 
their professional roles by mitigating 
the realitx- shock and "loneliness of the 
workplace" (Veenman 1984). The 
training sessions and the continuing 



teacher/coach relationships help to 
stave off new teachers' isolation while 
increasing their competence. Al- 
diough no Single program can address 
all of a distria's staff de\-elopment 
needs, a training effon that combines 
theory, demonstration, practice, feed- 
back, and coaching caii help new 
teachers sui%-ive— perhaps eve*! flour- 
ish — while enabling districts to main- 
tain higher le\-els of professionalism 
among all teachers. 

1 Our distria operates on a year- 
round schedule with four staggered 
"tracks." each of which is in session 
for two to three months and on 
month-long break thereafter. At any 
given time during the year, one-fourth 
of the students and teachers are "off- 
track," that is. on their month-long 
break-D 
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Everyone's a Winner! 
Alternatives for 
Beginning and Exemplary 
Teachers 



To provide induction assistance for 
new teachers a ' a 2-year career 
aj^*mative exp nencc for exemp- 
lary teachers in the district, in 1986 the 
Jefferson County (Colorado) Schools Staff 
Development Academy entered into a 
pannership with two local institutions of 
higher education. A discussion is provided 
below concerning the need to refonn 
teacher preparation, and a description is 
given of the Professional Allematives 
Consortium for Teachers (PACT) that de- 
nved from Jefferson County's partnership 
with the local universities. 

Reform Needs 
The educational reform movement of 
the 1980s has criticized prescrvice teacher 
preparation prognuris and emphasized the 
need for teachers* ongoing professional 
development. Pnree concepts crucial to 

Susan Schtffis Program Manager for Instruc* 
nonai Staff Dt Mopmenu She has been a mem* 
ber of the SSDC Board of Trustees and was the 
conference coordinator for the 1985 ySDC 
Annual Conference in Denver. Carol Ir^m ts 
Personnel Coordinator for Recruitment and 
Employment, Chysann McBnde has been a 
classroom teacher for 14 years prior to be* 
coming a support teacher in the PACT Pro* 
gram. All three are employed by the Jefferson 
County Schools. IB29 Denver West Drive. 
Building 27. Golden. CO 80219. 



Partnerships between school districts and higher education can exist to the 
mutual advantage of presence teachers, beginning teachers, and master 
teachers. This article describes such a partnership. 



SUSAN J. SCHIFF 
C.\ROL IRWLN 
CHRYSANN McBRIDE 



success of teacher preparation reform are 
(a) collaboration between school districts 
and Colleges and universities, (b) differ- 
entiated roles for teachers, and (c) prx>- 
fessionalism within the teaching 
profession. 

Dr. John Pepcr. Superintendent of Jef- 
ferson County Public Schools, called for 
the exploration of designs and the de- 
velopment of action plans to involve both 
school districts 2Jid colleges/universities 
in the acadeniic and clinical 
preparation of teachers {Pepcr. 1984). By 
building bridges. Peper envisioned n;uch 
closer tic between teacher training pro- 
gTi^n schools and public schools. 

School districts and colleges/ 
universities can collaborate in the prep- 
aration of teachers. While academic con- 



tent is clearly the responsibility of higher 
education, practitioners in districts could 
address teaching and management skills, 
including the theory and research base 
from which they emanate. 

Another reason for collaboration be- 
tween districts and colleges/universities is 
that beginning teachers still need to de- 
velop their teaching skills, even after 
completing a preservice teacher prep- 
aration progrrzn. New teachers often have 
extensive content knowledge, display 
strong human .relations skills and inter- 
personal sensitivity, and possess firm edu- 
cational values. However, whilr.ihey have 
taken methods courses and panicipated in 
student teaching and other field expcn- 
ences during the preservice program, new 
teachers often do not have a strong com* 
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mand of basic teaching kills. 

In tact. Odell. Loueui-i. and Terraro 
» 1987) showed that fir^i ye-r teachers had 
a large number or questions and concerns 
in the areas or instruction, systems issues, 
availability of resources, and emotional 
support. Consequently, new teachers 
often face several \ears of trial-and-crror 
effons before becoming comfonable with 
daily operations. These teachers cctiid 
benefit from an opportunity to svs* 
lematically learn classroom management 
and instructional skills. 

The second concept crucial to the suc- 
cess of teacher education reform is differ- 
entiation of teacher roles. Lead teachers 
with administrative responsibilities are 
mentioned in the Carnegie repon (The 
Carnegie Corporation. 1986). while dem- 
onstration schools arc discussed m the 
Holmes re hdh f Holmes. 1986). Veteran 
teachers could benefit from greater in- 
volvement in prcservice teacher training, 
in the ongoing professional development 
of inservicc teachers, and in a variety of 
curriculum and instruction activities. 

The third crucial area is the need for 
enhanced professionalism. Wise (1986) 
recommended the medical model of inter- 
nship and residency for admittance into the 
profession. He also argued that, to attain 
professional status, teachers must take 
control of the cenification process, as has 
occurred in other professions. This does 
no? dirr.ip.isn the roie of hisher ediica^'cr 
but expands teacher involvement. 

The Professional Alternatives 
Consortium for Teachers 

The Professional Alternatives Con- 
sortium for Teachers (PACT) is a pilot 
program with the University of Colorado 
at Denver. Metropolitan State College in 
Denver, and Jefferson County (CO) 
Schools. The program enables 20 new 
teachers to serve as interns while they 
complete a master's degree. The interns 
are certificated and have full classroom 
assignments whiJc 'vorking on a master's 
degree at University of Colorado at 
Denver. 

The program also provides for the re- 
lease of ten elementary support teachers 
from their fulj-time classroom as- 
signments to mep.tof the interns and to 
teach at University of Colorado at Denver 
and Metropolitan State College in their 



preservice program. Each suppon teacher 
spends I Jay a week with each of the two 
interns thev haVe been assigned. Support 
teachers also teach one or two classes at 
the college or university and supervise 
student teachers. These activities provide 
support teachers with a 2-year career alter- 
native as mentors, supervisors, and uni- 
versity instructors. 



The program enables 20 new 
teachers to serve as interns 
while they complete a mas- 
ter's degree. The interns are 
certificated and have full 
classroom assignments while 
working on a master^ s degree 
at University of Colorado at 
Denver. 



prnoram CoStS 

Funding support for this program is 
derived from reallocations of existing 
budgets at the three cooperating agencies. 
The scuooi district supports die 20 teach- 
ing positions filled by the interns through 
resources originally budgeted for benefits 
and the average teacher salary. The col- 
lege and university support the PACT 
support teachers through resources bud- 
geted for college course instruction, intern 
supervision, and field supervision of stu- 
dent teachers. These total resources are 
then used to pay for the program expenses. 

The costs are kept wuhin the total of the 
onginally budgeted revenues smce the 
interns are paid a fellowship slightly 
below the beginning teacher salary, but 
they do not receive the district's benefits 
package. The college and university use 
the P.ACT support teachers in lieu of 
hiring extra faculty The program costs 
include payment for a program liaison 
person, on district payroll, who is essential 
for the coordination of this program in- 
volving three institutions, and 30 people at 
20 different elementary schools. 



Selection of Support Teachers 

Sixty Jetferson County elementary ^ 
classroom teachers met to learn about rea|^^ 
tures of the PACT program. ^Ljiiticatioas^^ 
of support teachers, and the expectations 
for those selected. .A ngorous selection 
process was used. To qualify, support 
teachers needed a master s degree, five 
years of successful teaching with the Jef- 
ferson County Schools, and extenMve ex- 
perience in staff development as an m- 
service leader, mentor, coach, or buildins 
consultant. Successful involvement in 
leadership responsibilities, staff develop- 
ment, professional growth, and cur- 
riculum implementation was also re- 
quired. Satisfactory performance evalu- 
ations were an absolute requirement, and 
multiple grade-level experience was a 
strong preference. Beyond these basic 
qualifications, demonstrated instructional 
and management skills were essennal for 
support teachers. Equal emphasis was 
placed on demonstrated human relation 
skills with adults as well as with children. 

!n addition, the teachers who applied 
were interviewed and asked to critique a 
video tape of a new teacher and to write a^^ 
course syllabus for a beginning course fo«B 
the interns. Ten people were selected by a 
committee of district and college/ 
university personnel. 



Beyond these basic qual- 
ifications^ demonstrated in- 
structional and management 
skills were essential for sup- 
port teachers. Equal em- 
phasis was placed on demon- 
strated human relation skills 
with adults as well as with 
children. 



Selection and .Assignment 
Of Interns 

PACT interns were selected from the 
distnci pool of new or recentiv hired 
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teachers. They also met entrance re- 
quirements at University of Colorado at 
Denver for admission into a mabterS de- 
gree program. The district's Personnel 
Recniitment and Employment Depanment 
worked closely with the Staff Develop- 
ment Office to select and assign the 20 
PACT intems. Pnncipals sought PACT 
interns for their building because they 
were assured of a quality beginning 
teacher and because they were given ex- 
tensive assistance to support this new 
teacher. 

Advantages of the PACT Program 

All three institutions, as well as all sup- 
pon teachers and intems. receive bcnetlts 
from their involvement in the PACT pro- 
gram. First, the college and university 
have the use of support teachers, master 
teachers in their own right, to teach 
courses to preservice teachers and to 
supervise interns. The suppon teachers, 
considered clinical instructors, are adept at 
translating theory and research into prac- 
tice. As a result, education students 
receive instruction from some of the best 
teachers currently employed by the 
district. 

Second, the school district benefits 
through the thorough induction of 20 
teachers. Because of this program, less 
nme will be needed for a novice to become 
a skilled teacher. The distnct also benefits 
when the 10 support teachers return to 
the:r classrooms with new ideas, a broader 
perspective, and renewed eiithusiasm. 



The district also benefits 
when the 10 support teachers 
return to their classrooms 
with new ideas^ a broader 
perspective, and renewed 
enthusiasm. 



Third, suppon teachers and inteuis 
receive benefits. Support teachers had per- 
sonal and professional experiences which 
accelerated their growth. A personal tes- 
timony by one of the suppon teachers 
reflects the emotions surrounding this 
positive experience (see Figure I). 



Figure 1 

A Support Teacher's Testimony 
I have been working in ihe PACT program as a buppon leacher for aimoM a vear and 
am amazed at ihe growth ihai I have expcnenced m a rclaiivelv shon nme. It is imiy 
exhilarating lo \^ork unh other suppon leachers who are conbianiK Mimulaiing my 
educational knovirledge. The opponunitv for a peer *Mudy group * of ihii kind in 
education ib rare. 

Working With Interns 

Working with interns has brought in^ighis and fnisiraiions. Remembenng my o\^n 
experiences as a voung teacher. I realize how far fve come in [he process ot becoming a 
master teacher I desperately w^ant to share my knowledge and expenences to p.omote 
and expedite the growth process of the young teachers with whom I'm working, h s 
fnistrating. yet necessary, to provide interns with information and then give time and 
space to allow them to grow Internalizing change takes time and I get fnistrated due to 
impatience to see resuhs in the intems. 

As I worked with my intems in their classrooms, my knowledge and techniques for 
working with them were coming from instincts and minimal expenenc2S I had pre- 
viously in unstrxictured peer coaching. I learned that my modeling of effective teaching 
practices in their classrooms enabled the intems to leam techniques more completely 
and quickly. 

Modeling, however, was not an appropriate technique for every area of attention. 
Discussions and conferences were not effective in helping the intems unul I learned the 
techniques of clinical supervision. I discovered that using the techniques of clinical 
supervision was critical to facilitate change both with the intems and the preservice 
teachers at the university- 
Teaching University Courses 

I never dreamed leaching university classes could be so exciting. I have the oppor- 
tunity to provide instruction about effective teaching practices in education and I see that 
the university students are like sponges waiting to soak up every bit of information and 
every experience I can relate. 

As pan of course requirements, the university students spend some time teaching 
actual lessons m th^ schools using the effective teaching practices we considered in the 
college classroom. It is exciting for me to hear that iheir lessons have stimulated 
improvement in th'' classroom teachers with whom theyVe working. 

My Reflecticas 

At the lime of accepting the position as a PACT suppon teacher, the secuni> of 
returning to my original teaching position was an imponant consideration. As I fulfilled 
my duties as a suppon teacher. I had opponunities to work with mtems. to teach 
' university classes, and to come in contact with many schools. I could test and retlne my 
communication and interpersonal skills, study the curriculum, and read research 
reports. Because of all these oppominiues. reluming to my previous teaching position 
became less imponant. 

When I end my responsibilities as a buppon teacher next >ear. I think that teaching in 
my own classroom will seem inadequate for satisfying my professional needs and 
stimulating my growth as an educator. Yet I am aware that much of my effectiveness in 
role as a suppon teacher is due to the fact that I'm -frcbh from the ciaisroom.*" 

Can I go back to the classroom and still stay involved in bome of the blatf development 
situations that have been so btimulating and exciting for me ' I can see that it would be 
satisfying to become involved in the distnct's peer coaching and mentonn^ oroerams 
when I return to the classroom. Slaying involved with the aniversity b teacher education 
program in some way also would offer options for professional growth. I hope distnct 
adiTiinistrators will recognize my strengths and consider me for appropriate iiatf 
development roles when I return to the classroom. 

I'm only beginning to realize my impact as I come in contact with young teachers, 
student teachers, teacher educators, pnncipals. and school staffs. My expenences have 
been exciting and stimulating. If I have grown this much dunng one year or in- 
volvement. I can't imagine what another year will bnngi 
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In di>cusMns: benefui> ot ihe P\CT pro- 
gram, micrns trcquendv ncniioned jv 
!)i:>iance ihe> received from Nuppor: iejch- 
crs. One iniem Nvrote. "Support rrom ihe 
support teacher is acceleranng my pro- 
fessional ^ro^ih I'm learning things 
that Nvould ha^e taken me three years ** 
This intern ^a^ motivated to enter the 
program primarily to receive help m 
'•learning the curriculum. The idea of a 
masters degree as appealing for her. but 
was not her mam reason for becoming a 
PACT intern. Although :>he enjoyed the 
academic aspect of the program, the sup- 
port teacher's assistance was the major 
benefit. 

For another PACT intern, the oppor- 
tunity to improve teaching skills while 
earning a master's degree influenced her to 
apply for the program. ''I -A-ant to focus on 
high-need kids." she said. .Although she 
always planned to work on an advanced 
degree, she said she would not have been 
able to start so early in her career without 
the financial advantages of the program. 

Interns reported that frustrations, self 
doubts, and mistakes they experienced 
were dealt with immediately. Support, 
reassurances, counsel, and advice pro- 
vided by support teachers helped interns 
feel successful and effective with students. 
By being less reliant on irial-and-error 
learning, interns expenenccd success and 
were judged to be competent, professional 
teachers more quickly than if no support 
program had existed. 
Incentives for Interns 

The main incentive for participation by 
interns was the opportunity to earn a mas- 
ter's degree through a major university, 
wiih a portion of their tuition paid. By 
earning a master's degree, interns, once 
employed, uould be able to have a sig- 
nitlcani increase m their salary in a rela- 
tively ihort amount of amc. Imems also 
liked know ing that they would probably be 
viewed as >trong teachers whom the dis- 
inct would like to hire. 
Teacher .Association Support 

Recognizing the strengths of the P.ACT 
propo>al. the Jefferson County Education 
.Association ijCE.A) cooperated with the 
Board of Education in agreeing to a 
Memorandum of Understanding outlining 
various aspects of the program. 

Support and intern teachers in the R.ACT 
program were covered by the School 



DistncLJCE.A agreement (with theexcep* 
tion ot the interns* salariesi. and received 
all rights and pnvilege.s therein. Support 
teachers were not to Jo summative evalu- 
ations in their mentoring roles. Interns 
were covered under the state and district 
pertbrmance appraisal procedures. Evalu- 
ation PACT included JCE.A representation 
and university college personnel. 

What's Next? 
Based on ourexpcrience with the P.ACT 
program, we can draw some conclusions 
and share some insights. 

• It is critical that the program lead- 
ership have the mutual trust and suppon of 
all parties involved. 

• All institutions involved need to at- 
tend to personnel issues and political 
realities. 

• Time is needed to clearly delineate 
roles of the various instinitions. 

• Cooperative decision-making and 
professional sharing are necessary ele- 
ments to the success of the partnership. 

• Principals need to be involved in the 
placement of interns. While most prin- 
cipals like having interns, the actual 
placement of each intern needs to be a 
cooperative decision between the per- 
sonnel depanment and the principal to 
assure success for the intern. 

Strong interest exists for expanding the 
P.ACT program to secondary schools. 
Management of the program at the sec- 
ondary level will be different since content 
areas of the participating teachers must be 
matched. 

All 10 interns chose to participate a 
second year in the PACT program. What is 
the district's ongoing responsibility to 
these teachers? .At what point should the 
district stop the support offered through 



As we reflect on the expert^ 
ences of the PACT program, 
we ponder; ''Who is respon* 
sible for teacher prep* 
aranon? ' ' The answer clearly 
is both the university and the 
local district. 



the P.ACT program for these teacners ' 
The>e questions will be addressed this^ 
year. 

As we reflect on the experiences ot th^ 
P.ACT program, we ponder. 'Who is re- 
sponsible for teacher preparation? * The 
answer clearly is both the university and 
the local distnct, ~ 
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# RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHER 
TRANSIENCE 



Miles T. Bryant 



This study first presents a small and 
not uncommon allegation about the way ru- 
ral school boards treat teachers. That alle- 
gation is then evaluated by means of a brief 
empirical analysis of teacher experience in 
two groupings of Nebraska schools. Finally, 
some explanations are offered for the less 
than shattering evidence that teachers in 
small rural schools ?re a less experienced 
group than their larger school associates. In 
this study, larger refers primarily to the 
number of teachers employed by a local 
school district. Thus, a small rural school is 
distinguished from a larger one if it has one 
or two teachers in it and no more. 

One does not see it in writing very 
often, but one hears it: rural school boards 
are loath to keep a teacher on the salary 
schedule for more than three years because 
that would mean tenure for the teacher. 
Hence, small rural schools are populated 
disproportionately with younger, inexperi- 
enced teachers. In this way, school boards 
are able ^ keep their primary costs down 
and perhaps not incidentally, keep control 
over the educational program of the small 
rural school. 

This allegation runs somewhat counter 
to an image some of us have of the rural 
teaching matron who has presided over 
generations of scrubbed country children 
with a blend of kindness, discipline, recti- 
tude, and common sense. We tend lo think 
of this stereotypic rural teacher as an old 
warrior who has been about for a long 
time. Indeed, in contrast to the image of 
the transient country teacher, this image is 
the very nonpareil of stability and tenure- 
dom. An image of the female teacher who 
by virtue of a force of personality and 
longevity grows into a local institution 
would belie the allegation that rural boards 
force a constant turnover on rural schools 
as a way of avoiding an employment com- 
mitment. 



Which view of reality seems closest to 
the truth? Does the rural matron exist in 
great numbers in rural schools? Is there a 
demonstrable difference in the turnover 
patterns of teachers in smaller rural schools? 
How do years of experience contrast in dif- 
ferent sized schools? The following ad- 
dresses these questions by generating and 
analyzing a small empirical base. 

Case Study 

The study confines its analysis to data 
on years of service by teachers in Class I 
and Class II-III elementary schools in the 
state of Nebraska. Two random samples of 
schools were drawn — 42 Class I elementa- 
ry schools and 26 Class !I-III elementary 
schools. 
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The Nebraska State Department of Ed- 
ucation defines a Class I district as any one 
"that maintains only elementary grades 
under the direction of a single school 
board." Class II is a school district "em- 
bracing a territory having a population of 
one thousand inhabitants or less that main- 
tains both elementary and high school 
grades under the direction of a single 
board/' Ascending in order. Class III sim- 
ply expands the pool of inhabitants within 
the school district's territory. 

In each school, in each sample, the 
number of years of teaching experience re- 
ported to the state by the school district for 
each te^acher was recorded for the academic 
year 85/86. The average years of teaching 
of all the schools' teachers, be it a one 
teacher school or a thirty teacher school, 
were computed. Then each school was allo- 
cated to one of five categories on the basis 
of its average: 

0-3 Years of Experience 
4-6 Years of Experience 
7-9 Years of Experience 
10-12 Years of Experience 
1 3+ Years of Experience 

Results 

Table One below summarizes the data 
as organized in terms of years of experi- 
ence. 

Table One 

Years of Experience by School Type 



School Type 


0-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


+13 


Totals 


Class I 


22 


11 


4 


1 


4 


- 42 


Class IMII 


0 


5 


12 


7 


2 


- 26 



Clearly there appears to be a prepon- 
derance of less experienced teachers in 
Class I schools^ Class I schools place in the 
0-3 fifty percent of their numbers or 22 
schools in this category while the Class II- 
III schools place no schools in this category. 

To determine whether the frequency 
distribution of the two groupings was 
indeed different, the table above was used 
as a contingency table for the Chi Square 
procedure to test whether different groups 
allocate members to categories with a dif- 
ferent frequency. In short, does the Chi 
Square procedure support what the naked 



eye supposes — that rural teachers in Class 
I districts a^e more frequently less experi- 
enced? Table Two presents "the expected 
and observed frequency distribution: 

Table Two 
Observed and Expected Frequencies 

Years of Experience Categories 



Class I 


lii 

22 


1 (lol N 
iin 4 


1 


4^' 


Class IMII 


8 

0 


N Lii 

5 112 1 


l3l 

7 


Hi 

2 1 




22 


16 16 


8 


6 



-42 



>26 
»68 



The data is nominal, ordinal, and non- 
normal. The Chi Square becomes an ap- 
propriate strategy for determining if the 
frequency with which the two groups fall in 
the Years of Experience categories differs. 

With four degrees of freedom, a Chi 
Square statistic of 9.488 or greater is re- 
quired to reject at the .05 confidence level 
the null hypothesis that no difference exists 
in the frequency with which the two groups 
of schools distribute the teachers in the 
categories. 

In order to lay out the actual calcula- 
tions for determining the X- statistic. Table 
Three illustrates the process. 

Table Three 
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X2 - 26.467 



The computed Chi Square of 26.467 
allowed for the rejection of the null hy- 
pothesis, i.e.. that no difference exists be- 
tween the frequencies with which each 
group distributes its years of teacher experi- 
ence. In short, the statistical procedure 
lends credence to what the naked eye ob- 
served. Small rural elementary schools tend 
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to employ teachers with fewer years of ex- 
perience than do larger rural or semi-rural 
schools. 

Furthermore, of the twenty-nine small 
rural schools with one or two teachers as 
opposed to small rural schools with more 
than one or two teachers, the number of 
schools in which the average teacher experi- 
ence totaled between 0-3 years was fourteen 
or 48^. In this particular random sample 
of Nebraska schools, there is a clear bias to- 
ward inexperience. 

Discussion 

The sample size upon which the fre- 
quency differences are based is too small to 
permit generalization to all rural schools 
with great conviction. The data supports 
the untested allegation that small rural 
schools are populated with less experienced 
teachers. 

Does this greater proportional number 
of inexperienced teachers represent a 
change from what used to be? Are rural 
American teachers becoming less experi- 
enced and more transient? If so, is this be- 
cause of some systematic pattern in the way 
boards of education treat these teachers or 
are there larger market and job conditions 
that contribute to these transient patterns? 
Perhaps the causes have not so much to do 
with the preferences of rural school boards 
as they have to do with the preferences of 
teachers. Teachers may simply prefer to go 
where there is more money — generally in 
the larger, more affluent districts. 

There is no ready empirical evidence 
that helps provide answers to these ques- 
tions. However, one can advance explana- 
tory ideas. For example, a rural school 
board is composed of individuals who 
volunteer time to help run a small rural 
school. In a real sense, this board serves the 
school in an administrative capacity. This 
board may assume the burden of complet- 
ing certain mandates from the state; it does 
not have the luxury of a large staff of pro- 
fessionals who operate the school system. 
The board's work is a mixture of policy and 
operations and makes demands upon them 
right through all the travails of their per- 
sonal lives: harvesting, planting, child rear- 
ing or whatever. Rural boards like all 



volunteer boards have limited time to com- 
mit to school organizations. 

Thus, one might argue that rural 
boards would like to diminish the cvciical 
search for a replacement teacher if onlv to 
avoid the crisis situations where time 
demands would be made. Rural boards 
would also, like any school board, seek to 
have an admired and respected, competent 
teachers in front of their pupils. 

Thus, one can build a case that the in- 
centives for rural boards would be more to 
retain teachers than to fire them. The limit- 
ed empirical evidence, however, suggests 
these incentives may not be operating 
across the population of rural school 
boards. 

It is probably true that for many 
boards monetary constraints drive person- 
nel decisions. Thus, when a ceacher comes 
up for tenure rural board members assess 
with care whether or not they want to tie 
the school to a panicular teacher. Unlike 
larger schools, these small rural schools 
have limited degrees of freedom with 
respect to personnel. Tenure decisions be- 
come a matter of high seriousness. 

It is also probably true that the more 
transient the board the more transient the 
teaching staff. In a small, rural school, the 
match between teacher and board is analo- 
gjus to the match between superintendent 
and board in a larger school district. Re- 
search in this area suggests that the match 
of administrative and community or ooard 
style is significant. If the board's "style" 
constantly undergoes change as a result of 
turnover, then the chances of conflict be- 
tween the teacher's "style" and the board's 
"style" increases significantly, in turn, this 
would increase the transiency rate of those 
teachers who serve in some managerial 
capacities. 

However, as indicated above, the most 
ready explanation may not lie at the feet of 
school boards but may simply be a reflec- 
tion of teacher preferences and educational 
career patterns. Pay differentials between 
small and large schools may give larger 
schools an edge. The quality of goods and 
services that teachers can purchase in larger 
communities may give larger schools an 
edge. Working conditions in larger schools 
may be more attractive to teachers in the 
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sense that they would be less vulnerable to 
changes in the stvle and personality of their 
employer. In short, teachers may simply 
prefer for a variety of individual reasons to 
work in larger schools. And this may be a 
far more powerffjl explanation than a 
school board's reluctance to grant teachers 
tenure*. 

There may also be professional norms 
in operations that dictate a mobility pattern 
in which one moves from the entry level 
position in the small rural school up the 
ladder to the larger school. There is reason 
to suppose that in a state like Nebraska, 
small rural school districts may serve as a 
training ground for new teachers. Because 
these schools experience chronic teacher 
shortages, beginning teachers enter such 
schools intending to spend only a few years 
gaining experience. Once lines have been 
added to the resumes, teachers search for 
higher paying jobs nearer to the city lights. 

Conclusion 

The real causes of rural teacher tran- 
siency are likely to be a mix of factors, 
some of which are identified above. As in 



all studies which look at populations in op- 
position to individual entities, this one iden- 
tifies general indicators. Each school board 
and school will be locally unique so the 
above may become irrelevant to local condi- 
tions. 

For states with large populations of 
small rural schools, it is most important to 
try to better understand rural teacher mo- 
bility patterns prior to setting in place state 
policy that will impact on those patterns. 
This is particularly true as states move to 
consolidate districts. If these consolidation 
efforts are more aimed at re-drawing 
boundaries and less at closing schools then 
the relatedness of rural teacher transiency 
to state policy is less direct. However, be- 
cause many state consolidation actions will 
be likely to have a direct impact on school 
governance, i.e. local school boards, or on 
the dynamics of teacher career patterns, we 
need to know more about the relationship 
of rural boards and teachers. 



Miles T. Bryant is an Assistant Professor of 
Educational Administration at the University of 
Nebraska I Lincoln. 
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A Powerful Tool 



Merit Pay — Formula To Make 
It Work in Education 



For some cducafors oulslanding leaching is unavoidable and for 
thcrs it's unatfainable, says Ihls writer, who also believes that 
ti;e proper incentive and recognition can increase teacher effec- 
li'.rncss across ihc board. 



By Frank J. Bakonk 



PR(KmRSSIVEaiid successful com- 
p«inies reward their eniptoyee.s for 
cxenipLiry per fori nance. Why. ihcn. 
can 'I Ihc same praclice of rewarding 
quality perfomiance be applied lo public 
ediicaiion? 

The answer is that il can. Bui only if 
certain factors are considered and cer- 
tain obstacles are overcome. What fol- 
lows, then, is a formula 1 feel may make 
merit pay viable in the public school .set- 
ling. 

Before we can look seriously at this 
or any other merit pay scheme, the plan 
must answer in the affirmative three 
basic questions: 

1. Is the merit pay formula accept- 
able to both maniigement and labor? 

2. Can merit pay be adm mistered in 
an unbiased and objective manner? 

3. Will merit pay improve teacher 
performance and increase learning.' 

I rank J. Bak(}nf xs, asMMam princip<d, 
( ohocs (N.Y.) Middle .St h(K)l. 



llie answer lo the first question lies in 
the resolution of the remaining two 
i.ssiies. However, one thing is clear. The 
bivard of education of a district in which 
merit pay is being considered must real- 
ize at the onset that the merit pay 
scheme will result in costs at)ove and 
beyond the established pay scale. Merit 
p.iy should not replace the existing pay 
structure that gives teachers graduated 
increiiieiits for years of service and grad- 
uate study. It should, instead, reward 
good teachers alvjve and beyond the pay 
structure. No teachers* bargaining unit 
can accept a merit pay plan that holds a 
teacher's pay hostage to a guarantee of 
outstanding work performance. 

The Plan 

When a teacher becomes eligible for a 
iiicrit p.iy increase he or she is rewarded 
hy |(impiiig one longevity step on the 
teachers' salary schedule. 

I or example. Teachers A and B aic 
both ciiKcnlly on step 9 of the .salary 
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MerU ray lias Merit 

scale. Both also have .10 graduate hours 
beyond their BA. Bolh. theref(>re. cur- 
rently earn $20,499. Next year. Teacher 
A will move automatically to Step 10 of 
the .salary schedule. His salary thus will 
increase to $22.02 1 . I lowever. Teacher 
B is eligible for a merit pay increase. 
She, therefore, will move from Step 9 of 
the salary scale to Step II. She moved 
one step automatically, as did Teacher A. 
but also one additional step because of 
merit. Iler salary, therelore, will be 
$22,923. 



No teachers' bargaining unit 
can accept a merit pay plan 
that holds a teacher's pay 
hostage to a guarantee of 
outstanding work 
performance. 



This process of jumping steps can be 
continued throughout the salary sched- 
ule. And, though districts may set caps 
on pay increments based upon years of 
service and graduate credit, the merit 
pay increments would be unlimited, with 
set amounts awarded once a deserving 
individual h.i.; reached the top of the 
salary schedule. 

In this way, it is possible for exem- 
plary teachers to reach the upj>er end of 
the pay structure at a faster rale than less 
.successful icachers. Bargaining units 
would continue to negotiate salary 
schedules with school districts wilhoui 
regard lor merit pay, thus ensuring thai 
exemplary leaching will not be rewarded 
at the cx|K'nsc of the average Icaclicr, 

A district should lin)it merit pay to 
one step |>er year, l-iirlher. merit should 
not Ik* awarded in mid year, but rather at 
the end of a^scliool >^car to Jake eUctl 
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the lollowiiig year. Ihis will ensuie that 
merit is based on a teachers huig iiim 
success (a full academic year) and not 
on any short-term or passing circum- 
stance. Also, the prospect of a salary 
increase the follovi'ing year may give a 
meritorious teacher the incentive to 
remain with the school district and/or 
remain in teaching. 

Further, if merit increases given by 
one seli(H)l district weie ccm micred valid 
for transfer by other districts the increas- 
es wouhl be more valuable to the recipi- 
ent. However, nontranslerability of 
merit pay wouhl not necessarily weaken 
the program. Rather, it may aid school 
districts in retaining highly able teach- 
ers. 

It is my belief that a merit pay scheme 
that in no way dilutes the existing pay 
structure of a sch(H)l district would be 
acceptable to teachers if in addition, the 
criteria used to award merit pay were as 
unbiased and objective as possible. 

Can merit pay be administered in an 
unbiased and objective manner? 

W? miisa assume that any system lor 
administering merit pay that can be 
abused or misused will be. No plan will 
be l(H)lpr()of f-vdn in industry, where 
merit pay has proved lo be .in ellalivo 
incentive, there are abuses, rromorioiis 
are not always based u|K)ii ability or sn 
vice, but sometimes on who you know 
or in being "in the right place at the right 
time." 

In spile of this, however, merrr p.i) 
has worked in privale imhisiry and iiioic 
ollen than nol. those deseiving ol pio 
motion are rewarded even il tluAc not 
deserving are also scuiietimes rewardeil 
f iiither. this will not necessarily weaken 
the incentive. A raise is still a laise, and 
nol every employee can iirili/e ' iM-iim in 
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Most ciiipioyccs will vonliiuic to woik 
lor lucnl proinolioii in spilc of ot'casioii* 
al abuses of liic .syslciu. 

Both uiaiMgcmcnl and labor niiisi 
accept Ilia! any merit pay scheme can !>c 
subject to misuse. They must, therefore, 
work toward developing a plan thai min- 
imizes the opporttmitie.s for abuse. I'fiis 
author recommends a merit pay scfteme 
that is based on an evaluation tool which 
contains a set of specitic, meastuahic 
criteria developed mutually by the board 
of education and the teachers' associa- 
tion. 

It is important that the evaluation 
lorni be as concise and objective as 
sible (see chart). At the end of each aca* 
demic year every teacher must be evalu* 
atcd for nierh. Every instructor should 
be evaluated by nmre than one individu- 
al, and each evaluator should complete 
the form without consultalion with the 
other evaluaior(s). Sell-evaluatiou 
.should also be included in the prcKess. 

Scoring Ihe Meril Pay Form 

The highest score an instructor can 
receive on any one evaluation is M) 
iwints (10 criteria x .1 point^each for an 
outstanding grade). If the evfdiiatioii 
team consi.sts of four individuals (the 
principal, a.ssistant principal, .dcparfmcnt 
chairman, and the self-evaluator). the 
highest possible score would be 120 
poiuls. 

In many instances the evaluation k*am 
may consist ol only the principal and the 
scM'Cvahiator It is my opinion that no 
matter the number of evalualors (np to 
tour) the value of die sclf-evalualion Ix: 
a constant 2.^ percent oi the total 1 he 
(otiowiiig scale demonstrates the selt- 
evaluators'scoring. 

Usinp this scale, the sell -evalualor s 
score renuiins 25 percent o\ the total 
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sioie. All olhci evalualiirs on the team 
Store ctnisistently at I point lor ellec- 
live. 2 points for most etfeclive. and .) 
points for oiitsianding. 

Most Out- 
Elifi£liyfi Elifi£liy:fi siaodiog 

With 3 other 

evaluators 1 pt 2 pts 3pts 
With 2 other 

evaluators 2/A pt 1 1/2 pts 2 VA pt3 
With 1 other 

evaluator 1/4 pt 1/2 pt 3/A pt 

Each h;hi:r-nsanagement team should 
deteimiiie how many people should be 
on the evaluation team and what total 
score merits a pay increase, it is recom- 
mended, however, that meritorious per- 
formance rate at least 24 points. 

The following rating scale illustrates 
scores based upon the number of evatua* 

tors: 

Minimum Maximum Rating De- 
With a Possrble Possible serving ol 
iQlaLfil EaiiQfl Balioo &teal 

2 evaluators 12 4 37 5 30 or more 

3 evalualors 27 5 82.5 66 or more 



Conclusion 

riiially, will merit pay— however it is 
deliiied by the school district— impKWc 
teacher performance and increase learn- 
ing? 

I t)ctieve that it will. The notion of 
linking quality performance and s;il:try 
is !M!! ;! !!cw '.»!!e. nor docs it apply only 
to nonprofessional or blue collar work- 
ers. Aren't the most effective lawyers, 
doctors, architects, engineers, and so on 
usually also ihe highest paid? 

'I his author txriieves it*s time to ici oj! 
iii/e that Hnancial incentives are |)ower 
lul lonis thai can l>c used to improve, or 
at least rccopiii/c. teacher perfoimance. 
IU'm('itd)cr. most schools cannot pro- 



ituite exccplional teachers. It may not 
even be a g(Hxl idea to do so. We want 
to keep g(K)d teachers in leaching. V/e 



must, iherelcue. provide liiMiuial iiROii 
tives as well as recognition. 



Better Use of Teacher Time 

leachers should be free to utilise their professional skills instead of being assigned 
to .supervisory duties, according to Frank Sesko, assistant principal at llofrman instates 
(III.) High Schmil. 

In Township High School District 21 1 in itiinois, community members are hired to 
take care of some of the hall and cafeteria supervisory duties, while leachers aie assigned 
to tutor, work on special projects for the gifted, and work with students in in-.school sus- 
pension centers. 

Each of the district's five schools employs .seven to eight paraprofessional su|x:rvi 
sors. Sesko explains. They are trained to deal with students in the halls and cafeterias. 
As a result, teachers are available to .students during lunch |)eriods. 

"The paraprofessional work force may be com|K)sed of adults of varying ages/' 
Sesko says. *'While it might be more expedient to find parents who would enjoy such 
employment on a full or part*time basis, senior eiti/.ens .should not be ruled out. 

**The increased educational demands placed on high scl'ools can be handled success- 
fully .so long as they are approached with an o|)en mind and so long as we are not alraid 
to explore alternatives to tiie old tried and true metluKls. The alternatives are there; it's 
up to us to use them.** 
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Educatimal Administration Quarterly 
Vol 22, No. 3 (Summer 1986)21-53 



David P. Crandall 
J^ffi^y W. Eisenan 
Karen Seashore Louis^ 

Strategic Planning Issues That Bear on 
the Success of School Improvement Efforts^ 

David P. Crandall is Executive Dir<iCtor of The NETWORK Inc., 
and of the Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the. 
Northeast and Islands: Jeffrey W. Eiseman is Associate Professor at 
the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, and Editor of Equity and 
Excellence: The University of Massachusetts Educational Quarterly; 
and Karen Seashore Louis is Senior Research Fellow at the Center for 
Survey Research at the University of Massachusetts, Boston, and 
Lecturer at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 



-rVlthough some researchers argue that educational reform efforts 
should focus upon individual schools,^ there are reasons for skepticism 
about a school's capacity for change. Specifically, they operate m a 
context of confused priorities, buffeted by political forces and 
community crosscurrents. Their curricula and dominant methods of 
presentation are depressingly similar and have changed little for mo;e 
than a century/ They are populated by students of increasing diversity 
and seemingly decreasing motivation, as well as by a teaching staff that, 
when replenished, draws its often poorly trained recruits from the lowest 
quartile of the undergraduate ranks. 

Attempts at improvement are too often aborted, falling victim to 
administrative turnover, reassignment of trained teachers, or shifting 
priorities responding to the siren call of tomorrow's hot topic. Parents 

c 1986 The University Council for Educational Administration 
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and other taxpayers collide with school administrators, school board 
members, local officials, community agency staff, state and federal 
agency personnel, university faculty members, and independent school 
improvement specialists. Positioned at the confluence of these 
potentially competing interests, the individual school can perhaps be 
excused if it seems to adopt a defensive posture. 

Meanwhile, however, program developers have expanded the reser- 
voir of innovations with a demonstrated capacity for meeting student 
needs, and social scientists and school improvement specialists have 
been steadily learning both about the ingredients of implementable 
policies and practices and about the kind of leaderehip anrf -upport that 
leads to senous, sustained educational change. Fordecades, researchers 
have studied the actors and factors that influehce the results of school 
improvement efforts. Recently, they have incorporated separate 
streams of research into multivariate frameworks and confirmed the 
resulting conceptions empirically in large-scale, national, multimethod 
studies. 

This article presents findings from these studies that provide 
guidance to policymakers, administrators, and schbol improvement 
specialists who-whether they were aivare they are doing so, or whether 
they are aware of any alternatives-take positions on a range of issues 
related to school improvement. The first set of issues discussed below 
deals with deciding upon the nature of the desired changes; the second 
set deals with planning how to proceed. 

ISSUES RELATED TO DECIDING UPON 
THE NATURE OF THE DESIRED CHANGES 

Focusingonthenatureof thedesiredchange, research can be divided 
as It pertains to the following dilemmas: whether to opt for a pedagogic 
or an organizational focus; whether to work toward making modest or 
major changes; whether to develop innovations internally or import 
those developed elsewhere; whetherto rely upon innovations developed 
by teachers or those developed by nonteachers; and whether to insist 
that innovations be replicated faithfully or allow implementers to adapt 
them. 

A Pedajjogic Versus cn Organizational Focus 

Improvement activities with a pedagogic focus emphasize what 
happens in the classroom, either in content, classroom organization, or 
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instructional patterns; those with an organizational focus try to alter 
schoolwide variables such as school climate or decision-making pro- 
cesses. Which type provides the most meaningful school improvement? 
Much of the large-scale research on the effectiveness of classroom- 
focused change efforts has studied the functioning of the federally 
funded National Diffusion Network (NDN). Through state facilitator 
offices located in each of the 50 states, the NDN makes avaiiabie lo 
^chool districts a set of "validated" programs and practices (i.e., where 
"validated" means that adequate impact evaluation data exist). If 
schools express interest in adopting one of these practices, training is 
usually partially supported by NDN funds that go directly to the 
original developer. 

The NDN has been in existence since 1974 and has been studied at a 
national level by two different research groups,^ one of which focused 
not only upon program characteristics associated with successful school 
improvement outcomes, but also on how the program interacted with 
local change management strategies.^ These studies provide consistent 
conclusions about design and management factors that account for the 
spread and implementation of pedagogically focused practices. Because 
these conclusions are also consistent with other studies of the adoption 
and implementation of such practices,' they have been summarized 
below and serve as an advanced organizer for much of the remainder of 
this article. 



Access to alternative practices for adoption or development must be systematically 
provided to promote informed, local choice which fosters greater commitment, 
Face't>face contact facilitates the adoption of disseminated practices to afar 
greater erJent than the mere provision of information. Adequate materials and 
procedural guidelines, coupled with responsive, in-person assistance during later 
implementation, are imperative for maximum success. The commitment of 
teachers and administrators can be engaged as fully (and much more rapidly) by 
involvement in actual implementation activities as by extended participatory 
planning and make-ready activities. . . . Given these favorable conditions, the use of 
both validated practices fin the case of dissemination) and carefully designed 
practices fin the case of local development) can yield comparable outcomes.^ 



Less attention has been given to organizationally focused school 
improvement efforts, and the results of experiments in the 1970s were 
not encouraging.^^ For example, the federally funded Documentation 
and Technical Assistance Program .Jled to generate successful organi- 
zational changes in participating schools," and the results of the 
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Experimental Schools Program, which also emphasized comprehensive 
organizational change, were generally meager/^ One review of 
organization development (OD) in schools*' suggests that social 
scientists arc clearer about why OD does not work than why and when it 
does work. Their finding that few studies looked at the impact of OD on 
students echoes the frustration educators experience with organi- 
zationally focused approaches that never seem to make a clear enough 
connection to the classroom. 

The extent of the connection between changes in one variable and 
changes in other variables is at the heart of an ongoing debate*^ 
regarding whether schools more closely resemble conventional bureau- 
cracies or "loosely-coupled systems" (the latter implying that each 
school and classroom operates somewhat independently, with low 
accountability). Although these two descriptions are typically assumed 
to be a matter of competing theoretical perspectives, the difference in 
views are partly due to the activities that are being examined and partly 
due to real differences among schools and school systems. 

Why does it matter which view is correct? If schools are so loosely 
coupled that changes in one variable have virtually no noticeable impact 
upon other variables, then it would follow that changing organizational 
variables will have minimal impact upon student achievement. How- 
ever, findings from the "effective schools" research*^ seem to suggest 
that certain school characteristics— such as the principal's role as 
instructional leader and the nature of the school culture— correlate 
positively with student achievement. 

This line of research is growing rapidly. As of 1985, Miles and 
Kaufman had located roughly 50 research-based effective school 
programs that not only met their criteria, but also were documented 
thoroughly enough to be transferable to other districts or schools. Yet, 
the **effective schools movement" is only about five years old, the 
identified effective school characteristics are correlates rather than 
demonstrated causes of effectiveness, and. the research base relating to 
manaijnz effective schools change efforts is substantially softer than 
that for managing efforts that are solely pedagogically based.*' In short, 
there is much to learn regarding how to change mediocre schools into 
more effective ones. This conclusion is especially true for high schools*^ 
where, unfortunately, the highest levels of poor organizational climate 
and coordination tend to be found. The "how to do if' problem is not 
solved by searching the literature on similar efforts in different settings. 
Most OD specialists who write about nonschool settings work only with 
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top executives; the internal staff who carry out OD inside companies 
write about neither \\;hat they do nor how; they do it. 

But the distinction between pedagogic and organizational innovations 
is somewhat artificial. Classrooms and teachers are located in schools, 
and even though they may be loosely linked, they are not totally 
decoupled. For example preexisting levels of staff-administrator 
conflict can derail otherwise sound projects.*' Similarly, organizational 
interventions that attempt to create linkages may facilitate pedagogic 
innovations.^^ And there is abundant evidence, to be discussed in more 
detail later, that school-based administrators as well as district office 
staff play a centralrole in determining the success or failure of pedagogic 
change efforts.^* 

Based upon the research, the following conclusions seem warranted. 
First, decision makers contemplating school improvement efforts 
should include pedagogically focused components, unless no claims will 
be made about ultimately affecting student performance (as when word 
processing equipment is introduced into administrative offices). Next, 
most schools do not need to be as loosely coupled as they arc." 
Improvement efforts that increase the involvement in the instructional 
program of elementary school principals and secondary school depart- 
ment chairs are more likely to have a greater impact on student 
outcomes than efforts that focus solely upon improving the classroom 
performance of teachers. Finally, those carrying out dual-focused 
efforts should devote considerable attention to clarifying and strength- 
ening the potential links between the organizational and pedagogical 
components. 

Modest Versus Major Changes 

According to several large educational studies," the larger the scope 
and personal "demandingness'' of a change— a term Matthew Miles 
coined to refer to the extent to which an innovation requires additional 
people, new organizational arrangements, and new behaviors— the 
greater the chance for success. At first glance, the essential finding 
appears to be in conflict with eariier findings outside the field of 
education^^ that the more complex the innovation, the less likely it will be 
adopted. But these eariier studies are of a Jo/?//on— that is, of the user's 
decision to use— as opposed to implementation of the change after an 
adoption decision has been made. Apparent complexity may initially 
deter a potential adopter who has to master the innovation alone. 
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Indeed, most people would opt for a bandage over surgery if they could 
convince themselves ♦hat the less-hassling bandage was a sufficient 
remedy. 

A more meaningful way of framing these findings is that the greater 
the teacher effort and energy expended in implementing a new practice, 
the greater the potential outcome. This version is consistent with the 
finding by Louis et al." of a linear relationship between teachers' 
perceptions of the difficulty of making the change and the amount of 
personal and organizational change. 

Loucks et al." devised a procedure for creating a "practice profile" 
that could be used to assess the extent to which teachers were required to 
change (it should be noted that a given innovation may represent a large 
change for one teacher but only a small change for the teacher next 
door). This methodological breakthrough allowed them to control for 
the demandingness of change across both teachers and innovations 
when analyzing the relationships between predictor variables and 
implementation outcome variables. Using this measurement method, 
Hiiberman and Miks*' studied the implementation of new practices in 
twelve schools in deptli. Agreeing with the conclusions of the previously 
cited educational studies, they found that the more teachers attempted, 
the more they attained. 

Whereas the findings reported above refer to the size/complexity of 
the innovation from the perspective of the individual teacher, there are 
also some intriguing findings dealing with innovation size/complexity 
from the school's perspective. First, it is not u- common for schools to 
attempt to implement innovations that are beyond their ability to carry 
out given their existing structures, resources, and internal climates;^^ 
Huberman and Miles^^ refer to this phenomenon as "overreaching." 
Second, the research on institutionalization indicates that small inno- 
vations are typically not institutionalized because they are not perceived 
to be worth the effort, and the more massive the innovation, the more 
likely it is that there will be distortion and only partial institution- 
alization.^ These findings can be summarized with the generalization 
that from an organizational perspective, the relationship between the 
innovation size/complexity and success appears to be curvilinear. In 
essence, the greatest success is likely to occur when thesize of the change 
is large enough to require noticeable, sustained effort, but not so 
massive that typical users find it necessary to adopt a coping strategy 
that seriously distorts the change. When both sets of findinf,s dealing 
with innovation size are taken together, onongh appears to be known to 
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conclude that -f extensive ef...! t is going to be put forward, it should be 
channeled toward making changes that are large enough to justify the 
human and financial costs of such efforts. 

Internal Development Versus Importing 
Innovations Developed Elsewhere 

Underlying both the teacher-center movement^* and recommen- 
dations for highly school-focused and school-developed in-service 
activities arc two assumptions: that innovations developed within ;he 
district will work better than those coming from outside, and that 
innovations developed by teachers work better than those developed by 
nonteachers. The first of these assumptions will be discussed in this 
section, the second in the next section. 

The argument has been advanced that locally developed innovations 
work best because they are more likely both to fit the local context and 
to elicit commitment on the part of leaders and implementers." Yet, in 
two different studies," little evidence was found to suggest that teachers 
considered an innovation's birthplace to b.i particulariy relevant. This 
was corroborated in a third study,^^ which found that other 
characteristics of the innovation and the planning and implementation 
process, such as the content of the innovation and the amount and types 
of outside assistance, are more important than the source of the 
innovation. Findings from a set of detailed case analyses^^ indicated that 
both externally and locally developed innovations can succeed. 
Huberman and Crandall have concluded that internality/externality is 
not a key variable.^' 

These inconsistent findings may be due to the way that "local" is 
defined. While people located outside the district tend to define 
anything generated from within as local, most teachers view innovations 
brought in from the district office and those imported from across the 
country as equally foreign. In larger districts, teachers may not even 
know staff from other schools or the district office well enough to make 
any assumptions about their competence or understanding of classroom 
realities. The essential question for teachers is not who created the 
program, but whether it leasures up against the tests of reality and 
utility— that is, whether it makes sense to them, and whether will it help 
them and their students.^^ 

Finally, Louis et al.^^ found that one of the major predictors of use of 
information given to educators from outside sources was the extent to 
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which the ideas were discussed locally. These authors concluded that 
discussion itself builds commitment, in part because it represents an 
investment of group effort in understanding and applying the new ideas, 
and in part because the ideas are actually reformulated during the 
process. To the extent that outside ideas become inside ideas through 
these processes, the distinction becomes irrelevant. In short, both inside 
and outside programs can be implemented effectively. 

Development by Teachers Versus Nonteachers 

To consider development by local teachers as a viable option, it seems 
sensible to take into account what is known about the teachers* working 
environment. This environment and the teachers who teach there have 
been thoroughly described.'^ Here are aspects of what Huberman'" calls 
"classroom press" that exeit major influence on teachers: 

• The press for immediacy and concreteness: Teachers engage in a huge 
number of intcrchangcs~an estimated 200,000 per year. Most of these arc 
spontaneous and require action. 

• The press for multidimensionality and simultaneity: Teachers are con- 
fronted with the need Jo carry on a range of operations simultaneously, 
including providing materials, presenting content, eliciting responses! 
assessing progress, attending to emotional needs, and controlling behavior! 

• The press for adapting to ever-changing conditions: Schools are reactive 
partly because they must deal with unstable input. Individual and group 
behaviors change from year to year, and outcomes cannot be tied 
decisively to particular treatments. Techniques that work with one student 
fail with the next, or may work one day but not the next. 

• The press for personal involvement with students: Teachers discover that 
they need to develop and maintain personal relationships, that for most 
children and adolescents, meaningful interaction is a precursor to aca- 
demic learning. 

This "classroom press" has several effects on teachers that bear on the 
question at hand: 

• Teachers focus on (he short term: They place a heavy emphasis on "having 
a successful day.*''*^ 

• Teachers are isolated from adults: The opportunity to interact meaning- 
fully with colleagues is limited by teachers' schedules and responsibilities, 
and also by the norms that prevail in most teachers' lounges, which 
function as places for tcr^ion release. 
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• Teachers run out of energy by the end of the school day: At the end of the 
week, they arc tired; at the end of the year, they are exhausted. 

• Teachers rarely engage in sustained reflection about teaching: Given all the 
above characteristics, teachers tend to function intuitively.^^ Since they 
neither are taught how to reflect, nor arc rewarded for doing so, they rarely 
spend time reasoning about how they carry out their jobs. 

Some implications of the above generalizations are illustrated in a 
study of teacher development in a school that, because of its highly 
educated and youthful staff, appeared to provide an especially 
promising context. Yet, during development, teachers consistently 
excluded all sources of knowledge beyond their own classroom experi- 
ence/'* While relying upon experiential knowledge is useful for day-to- 
day coping, it is not well suited for generating a complete curriculum. In 
the case just cited, the development effort petered out because the 
teachers could not get beyond inconclusive discussions. In an assessment 
of a multisite federally funded local development effort, Miles^^ described 
this same scenario, including the demoralization thai accompanies the 
failure to "produce." 

Other case studies have also documented problems with local teacher 
development, including fatigue and inability to produce "usable" pro- 
grams without outside assistance.'*^ Furthermore, because of the 
restricted nature of school staff communication patterns, it does not 
necessarily follow that good ideas developed by a small group of 
teachers will spread throughout the school."*' 

None of the above implies that teachers can never develop successful 
change programs; in fact, many exemplary innovations in the NDN 
pool were developed by teachers. However, the data imply that the 
professional and working conditions of teaching are such that it should 
not be assumed that involving teachers in developing innovations will 
invariably lead to better programs. Taken together, the research 
suggests that for such involvement to lead to success, the following 
conditions should be in place. Teachers should be provided with 
additional resources, primarily release time during the regular school 
day. The teachers to be involved should be self-selected and highly 
motivated. The teachers to be involved should have exhibited the ability 
to integrate theory and experience. Teachers should have access to 
outside "experts"— either from within the district or outside— who can 
help them with the development process. The school or district should 
not be in a hurry for change; local teacher development is a time- 
consuming process that if rushed is likely to fail. 
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To summarize the above discussion, since the requisite conditions for 
ensunng success are rarely present, teacher involvement in innovation 
development should be viewed cautiously; if it is "chpsen, it should be 
adequately supported. Yet, part of the argimnnt for selecting change 
programs that have been designed by teachc j is unrelated to whether 
the development takes place internally or externally. This line of 
reasoning suggests that the crucial variable is whether programs are 
implementable and attractive to teachers. A recent study identified some 
key dimensions of innovations and materials that affect their implement- 
ability and attractiveness:^' 

• Craft legitimization: Is there evidence of reality testing in the construction 
of the materials, forcxamplc, were practitioners involved as consultants or 
developers, and was the product field-tested? 

• Compatibility: Is the social context of prospective users, particularly in 
regard to their opportunities and incentives for action, incorporated into 
the innovation or materials? 

• Accessibility, Is the innovation designed to evoke the interest of and relate 
to the conceptual framework of a person who docs not already share the 
same assumptions or frame of reference?^' 

• Observability I Imagery: Is there opportunity for «hc prospective user to 
zsstss the knowledge in light of his or her own reality (such as vivid 
descriptions of the ideas or innovations at work)? 

• Adaptability: Do the innovation and materials encourage local adap- 
tation, and were they designed for local adaptation? 

• Inspiration: Docs the innovation have a strong inspirational thrust? Arc 
idealistic-altruistic values an important componcntof the message? 

One can conclude from this study that regardless of who develops them, 
programs and materials should be carefully assessed not only for their 
demonstrated ability to achieve educational goals, but also for the 
degree to which they map onto known characteristics of "usable" 
knowledge. 



Replication Versus Adaptation 

With respect to the wisdom of providing latitude for adopters to 
adapt innovations to their contexts or personal styles, several national 
studies appear to have reached opposite conclusions. Berman and 
McLaughlin ° found that in order for an innovation to be implemented 
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successfully, "mutual adaptation" had to occur, that is, both the users 
and the innovation were changed during the process. In contrast, both 
Emrick and Peterson^* and Crandall et al." found that users could 
successfully implement innovations faithully (i.e., without the inno- 
vation iindergoing adaptation), while Louis et al.^^ ibund that mutual 
adaptation was negatively associated with personal and organizational 
change. 

The apparent contradiction can be resolved by looking at both the 
clarity of the innovation and the extent to which the innovation has been 
field-tested and debugged. Berman and McLauglin were studying 
diffuse and virgin innovations while Emrick and Peterson were studying 
focused and debugged innovations. 

in line with the above distinction, Huberman and Miles^^ found that 
when innovations were well designed (both focused and debugged) and 
technically challenging, users who were permitted to make adaptations 
were unlikely to achieve the effects that had been achieved oy the 
developers. Rather, they frequently used the latitude to omit the parts 
that were not only technically challenging, but also the key to success." 
On the other hand, when administrators both insisted that teachers 
faithfully implement well-designed and technically challenging inno- 
vations and provided the requisite support, the implementation out- 
comes were positive. However, these investigators also found that 
special attention and support are required for second-round teachers 
(who typically do not receive training from the original developer) to 
achieve faithful implementation. 

Exactly which aspects of a change program need to be implemented 
faithfully? To answer this question, it is useful to distinguish arnong 
three entities: 

• Core components^clcmcnis of the change that its developers believe arc 
required if the desired results arc to be obtained," 

• Related components^othcv changes that cither enhance the operation of 
core changes or increase the likelihood of achieving desired goals;" and 

• hr.plementation requirements^ncccss2iry resources, such as user knowl- 
edge and skills, or materials and equipment, that may be required to 
implement the change." 

The task of gaining clarity with respect to which aspect of the change 
program belongs in each of these three categories is much more difficult 
than one would intuitively expect. In the case of core changes, even the 
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initial developers of innovations experience difficulty in determining 
which components of their programs are critical, and which are optional 
or peripheral. On the other hand, if core components are not accurately 
identifled, later implementation decisions and adjus Iments may inadver- 
tantly eliminate important key elements. Identifying core components 
of the program is also important because it may help to evaluate the "fit'' 
between an innovation and the school more accurately, and to develop a 
more cognitive understanding of the nature and scope of the intended 
change. These factors have been found to be,critical to the successful 
implementation of pedagogically based changes.^^ 

Innovations may also be analyzed to determine whether they imply 
any related changes. Tichy^ argued that organizations, including 
schools, can be conceptualized as being composed of interrelated 
strands: the technical system, the political system, and the cultural 
system. Educational problems can be classified into each of these three 
categories. For example, problems of pedagogy and curriculum are 
primarily technical because they address the school's core structures and 
activities; the problem of adjudicating between the collective bargaining 
agreement and the demands of implementing a new program is 
primarily political; and the problem of motivating a "burned out" staff is 
primarily cultural. Actually, few school problems fit neatly into a single 
category. Thus, changing the curriculum ^vill typically raise a host of 
related political and cultural problems that must be dealt with if 
implementation-is to move forward.^' In schools,,those responsible for 
planning change should (1) ask themselves what related changes in other 
subsystems are implied by the planned technical change, and (2) 
strategically plan the change program to align the system's technical, 
political, and cultural strands. 

Finally, accurate assessment of implementation requirements is 
critical. Many innovations fail because they are too ambitious to 
maintain within regular school budgets.^^ Devoting financial resources 
to early planning of the implementation process is associated with 
successful implementation outcomes,*' largely because it helps to ensure 
that the program will not only meet school needs, but also "fit" the 
available resources. 

Among the recommendations that can be based upon these findings 
are three. First, core components of any improvement programs 
should be clearly identified in advance. No changes should be made in 
those programs without careful analysis of the effects of the change x>n 
goal achievement. Second, strategic, organizationwide planning should 
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be carried out to identify any additional changes that need to be made in 
order to support the implementation of classroom-focused changes. 
Third, early planning should explicitly identify both short- and long- 
term resources that will be needed to maintain the change program. 

ISSUES RELATED TO DEVELOPING 
A SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PLAN 

Focusing on planning how to proceed, research can be divided as it 
pertains to the following: the role of teachers in the planning process; the 
placement of the implementation effort in the organization chart; the 
scope of its initial implementation; the selection of key personnel; the 
methods of encouraging productive engagement; the support necessary 
to meet participant needs; and the location of the effort within a long- 
range plan. Again and again, decision makers will encounter a dilemma: 
should decision makers (1) opt for a relatively easy early phase with the 
consequence being a more difficult later phase, or (2) accept the burden 
of a relatively d ifficult early phase in order to enjoy a relatively easy later 
phase? This is similar to, but different from, the dilemma discussed 
earlier associated with issues- of replication versus adaptation. That 
dilemma could have been paraphrased as follows: should decision 
makers (1) opt for a relatively easy early phase with a possible 
consequence being the elimination of one or more innovation compo- 
nents that are critical to the innovation's producing the desired results, 
or (2) accept the burden of taking heat from and providing support to 
frustrated potential users who are struggling to acquire difficjlt-to- 
master concepts and skills, in order to increase the likelihood that 
desired results are obtained. 

The Role of Teachers in 
the Planning Process 

Previously, the wisdom of involving teachers in innovation develop- 
ment was discussed; in this section, the issue is the extent to which 
administrators should make efforts to engage teachers actively in 
planning school improvement efforts. The research relating partici- 
pation in the planning process to satisfaction suggests the following 
concerning teacfier satisfaction: sometimes teacher satisfaction is posi- 
tively correlated with the degree of participation and sometimes with the 
degree of congruence between desired and actual participation,^* 
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Teacher satisfaction depends upon the content (Mohrman et al " found 
a small positive relationship between extent of participation and 
satisfaction when the decisions to be made dealt with instructional 
methods and materials, or with instructional and discipline policy). 
Teacher satisfaction may relate to the phase of planning (in particular, 
Conway^ speculates that teachers may obtain greater satisfaction from 
being involved during problem identification than from being brought 
in at later phases). Teacher satisfaction stems less from participatory 
planning than either from trusting that administrators will make 
appropriate decisions,^^ or from mastering well-designed, technically 
challenging innovations and witnessing them produce their intended 
effects. Finally, teacher satisfaction depends upon the adequacy of the 
time available to engage in planning.^^ 

With respect to ihe relationship between participatory planning and 
commitment^ previous researchers have assumed that the early involve- 
ment of teachers in school improvement efforts created a level of 
commitment that would sustain teachers as they encountered implemen- 
tation problems. For example, Goodlad's problem-solving and decision- 
making process has been advocated'® as has the involvement of teachers 
in the development or modification of new strategies and materials.'* 
However, findings from empirical tests of this assumption suggest that 
often such commitment is not a cause of the outcomes, but rather an 
effect. Specifically, the commitment of teachers increases as they 
simultaneously see themselves master the practice and perceive that 
their students are doing better. 

'Turning to the impact of participation on implementation outcomes, 
Louis et al. found a relationship between broad teacher participation 
and successful change, but only at the point of affirming the choice of 
innovations* Use of a small team in identifying needs., defining 
problems, or developing a plan did not inhibit successful change. 
However, while involving teachers in discussions about adapting well- 
designed innovations helps to preserve harmonious relationships between 
teachers and administrators, a potentially undesirable result may be to 
rob the innovation of its punch and effectiveness.'* 

When taken together, the accumulated research suggests the 
following guidelines regarding involving teachers in the planning of 
school improvement efforts: when a major school improvement initiative 
is being contemplated, teachers should be notified and given an 
opportunity to participate in the problem identification phase. If a 
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reasonable effort to coax reluctant teachers to participate in planning 
yields no takers, administrators should complete this phase on their own 
or after one-to-one consultation with teachers whose advice they have 
come to trust. Cultural norms should be taken into account. If either 
past practice or the language of a collective bargaining agreement caUs 
for a certain level of participation, then administrators should act in 
accordance with these norms. After the problem has been identified, 
administrators should notify teachers and seek their comments and 
suggestions. From then on, administrators should inform them of 
developments, notify them that their ideas are welcome, and include 
them on an "as interested" basis. When the number of acceptable 
approaches has been narrowed to a few, administrators should provide 
teachers with the opportunity and information to select one, or ratify a 
selection made by a task force of their peers. When a plan is almost in 
final form, administrators should provide teachers with an opportunity 
to critique and modify it. Alternatively, a decision to mandate that a 
particular innovation be adopted can be coupled with the involvement 
of teachers in the planning of its implementation. Under most circum- 
stances, administrators should not expect teachers to design major 
change programs without substantial support and leadership, such as 
assistance from a highly motivated and creative peer, or from an 
external expert \yho is genuinely interested in collaborative develop- 
ment. 

The Implementation Effort's 
Placement in the Organization Chart 

Should the improvement effort be housed (I) in a niche that will give 
. it special status and high visibility or (2) within the unit that most clearly 
approximates its area of activity? According lo both theorists'^ and 
researchers, the advantages of giving it a special niche are that such 
placement: demonstrates the district or school's commitment to its 
success; protects it against early dilution; and allows project staff to 
tinker and experiment, free from some of the routines and red tape that 
encumber established units. . 

In contrast, the advantages of locating it in the unit that is its most 
probable final destination are that such placement: provides oppor- 
tunities for support, expertise, knowledge, and resources that can 
enhance its capabilities; provides opportunities for the project to 
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contribute to the unit's related ongoing activities; promotes the kinds of 
interpersonal networking that are likely to facilitate integration; and 
increases the likelihood that, if successful, its major elements will/be 
both continued and spread to others. 

Research findings suggest the need to do more than merely weigh the 
advantages of one option against those of the other. Specifically, 
implementation success is also affected by political pressures for and 
against launching the improvement effort, by the reputation and 
competence of the unit that is the innovation's most likely destination, 
and the receptivity to the innovation of key personnel in said unit, 
especially its head. 

The Scope oflnitial Implementation 

Decision makers face a dilemma: while starting small is likely to be 
easier in the short run, much of the difficulty that starting small avoids is 
merely postponed. One form of this dilemma, which assumes that the 
entire innovation will be implemented at the outset, asks whether 
decision makers should start out by impleu jnting the innovation on a 
small scale or by attempting to implement the change throughout the 
building or system. To an extent, this choice depends upon whether the 
initial implementation is partly a developmental effort or the first stage 
of an effort to implement a fully debugged innovation, if the innovation 
has not yet been fully developed, then the full implementation strategy 
may trigger preventable schoolwide or districtwide problems. But if the 
innovation has already been debugged, the choice is whether to spread it 
through a small demonstration version that others can observe and 
voluntarily emulate or through a buildingwide or districtwide mandate. 
Bearing on this choice is the rather discouraging accumulated experience 
of would-be disseminators with educational "lighthouse" or demon- 
stration programs; few potential adopters emulate such programs on 
their own initiative." Even though these lighthouse programs were set 
up to stimulate adoption by educators outside of the demonstration 
districts, there is little basis for believing that within-district demon- 
stration strategies fare any better unless such efforts are supported by 
administrative encouragement or pressure. 

The above discussion assumed that the full innovation was being 
implemented at the outset. Another form of the scope-of-initial- 
implementation dilemma challenges this assumption; specifically, it 
asks whether a large effort should be implemented all at once or in 
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phases, only a few components at a time. Addressing the dilemma in this 
second form involves answering some questions— both familiar and 
new. Some have to do with individual readiness: is the magnitude of the 
change for individual users reasonably small? Are potential users 
reasonably receptive to adopting the innovation? Do the potential users 
possess the requisite knowledge and skills? 

And others have to do with organizational readiness: is the change 
reasonably congruent with the prevailing culture? Are personnel 
reasonably free from the burden of either coping with crises or 
implementing other new projects? Are the requisite facilities, equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies available? The greater the number of 
"no's" to these six questions, the more sense it may make to break the 
innovation into coherent components. As Rosenblum and Louis^' 
found in their study of "comprehensive" change efforts in rural schools, 
the strategy of sequentially implementing components can work. The 
recent Education Commission of the States (ECS) study of school 
reform efforts'^ provides an explanation as to why this strategy works; 
given that one of the major management functions for school improve- 
ment projects is "orchestrating" many moving parts, the sequential 
implementation strategy diminishes the magnitude of this orchestration 
task. 

Yet, in an important sense the alUat-once versus p/ecemefl/ dilemma 
is a sirengtkvcvsus endurance dilemma; while the all-at-once strategy 
requires administrator-teacher relationships that are strong enough for 
administrators to activate, focus, and surport the requisite teacher 
effort, the piecemeal strategy requires that administrative attention be 
sustained over a long time span, perhaps ten or more years.^° Adminis- 
trators contemplating the piecemeal implementation of a complex 
innovation need to realize that a long-term commitment is more than 
merely a matter of personal will; even when such a commitment is 
genuinely felt, it is frequently undermined by high levels of admini- 
strator and teacher turnover, as well as by constant pressure to attend to 
new priorities.^^ 

The Selection of Key Personnel 

One question related to personnel matters is whether the person 
responsible for providing the primary leadership for the change effort 
should come from the district. Among the reasons for selecting an 
outsider are that specialized expertise may make the program "work 
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better*' and that outsiders are likely to be freer from entangling 
alliances.'^ Yet, the combination of newness to the system and the stress 
of implementing a new program makes it difficult for outsiders to 
develop adequate sensitivity to the sources of support for and resistance 
to adopting and continuing the program. In addition, the selection of an 
outsider may itself cause strains, either because the newcomer fails to 
grasp the unwritten rules and culture, or because old-timers may operate 
under the assumption that both the new person and the program are 
likely to be transient. 

A second personnel-related question involves the individuals respon- 
sible for providing the primary leadership for the change effort. Should 
they be chosen primarily for "front-end" (e.g., inspirational) or for 
"back-end** (e.g., operational and political) strengths? While an inspi- 
rational leader may succeed in mobilizing teachers to work at 
developing the skills necessary to achieve a successful implementation, a 
leader with operational and political strengths m^y succeed in creating 
formal and informal support for institutionalizing the innovation. A 
single individual rarely possesses both sets of skills in anything close to 
equal measure." Few school districts are willing to appoint a series of 
leaders whose dominant skills match the needs and requirements of 
different stages of the implementation/ institutionalization process. 
Some theorists'* have suggested first, determining whether the greater 
difficulty lies in implementation or in institutionalization— for a given 
innovation and implementation site combination— and then selecting 
the individual who is most qualified to succeed at tackling whichever is 
considered, to be the more difficult. Others have suggested forming an 
internal team that combines both sets of skills.*^ However, for such a 
team approach to work, team members must possess not only comple- 
mentary strengths, but also complementary working styles. 

One more related question deals with which personnel to involve in 
spotting problems and monitoring progress. The composition of a 
project monitoring or evaluation team carries the familiar baggage; if it 
primarily consists of project supporters, upbeat reports are likely to be 
met with substantial skepticism. Yet, if it includes those who are 
strongly idealogically opposed or who have a stake in its defeat, the 
project may never get a fair shot at getting off the ground. To carry out 
these functions, it may make sense to borrow the "quality circle** concept 
from industry. Those who are carrying out the new practice clearly have 
thegreatest stakein ensuring that it works well; if they receive adequate 
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training and support in data collection and analysis, they are likely to 
provide the best data for innovation management. 

The Methods of Encouraging 
Productive Engagement 

What steps can be taken to encourage participants to become 
involved in the improvement effort? Historically, this problem has been 
addressed with a combination of carrot and stick methods. With respect 
to incentives. Greenwood et al. found that tangible extrinsic incentives 
such as money "did little or nothing to secure good project implemen- 
tation.*''^ This is consistent with Herzberg's findings related to the 
motivations and satisfaction of workers," as well as with Spuck*s 
findings related to the effects of extrinsic incentives on teachers.'* 

The literature consistently indicates the importance of intrinsic 
incentives on teacher performance in general*' and on implementing 
innovations ni particular.'® An example of the latter is the finding by 
Huberman and Miles that multiple incentives operate to affect the 
adopti on of an innovation . Most prominent in their study were intrinsic 
incentives associated with career plans, and with the innovation bein^ 
viewed as important by "significant others** in the district. This finding is 
consistent with the findings of other investigators.'* 

Among other benefits that teachers have cited as particularly impor- 
tant are increased effectiveness (i.e., that the innovation would add 
resources, enrich the curriculum, or outperform existing practices) and 
professional growtii (i.e., that implementation was seen as a vehicle for 
becoming a stronger, more resourceful professional).'^ Additional 
benefits mentioned by teachers include satisfaction, recognition, profes- 
sional gain, teacher-student interaction, student achievement, and 
changes in student behavior and attitudes.'^ 

Sometimes incentives trigger disincentives; Sicber'* suggested that 
rewarding teachers for innovating sometimes leads them to experience a 
loss of autonomy. Because incentives can have such side effects, further 
research is needed to sort out which incentives have what effects under 
what conditions. One intriguing in-progress study is testing a theoretical 
model that suggests that a teacher*s age, length of experience in the 
classroom, and "career maturity** affect the way he or she ranks 
incentives.'^ 
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So far, this review of methods of involvement has focused on "carrot" 
approaches to encouraging productive engagement; the discussion will 
now shift to consideration of a "stick" approach, namely, the use of 
force. Huberman and Miles'^ discovered that one strategy that led to 
success involved a strong leader insisting that the innovation be 
implemented exactly as the developer initially designed it. For the 
strong leader strategy to work, the leader had to provide users with 
support, including the requisite resources, and the innovation had to be 
thoroughly field-tested and debugged. The following is an example of 
how this "strong leader'" scenario unfolds: First, teachers are given little 
latitude to make changes in the innovation, at least in the initial year. 
This creates friction between teachers and administrators, but it also 
means that innovations requiring major changes are put into practice in 
one piece. Second, teacher-administrator 'friction, taking the form of 
low teacher corr^mitment, is eventually resolved \yhen teachers are able 
to master a well-designed, technically challenging innovation while 
receiving sustained assistance. The assistance comes not only prior to 
project execution but also— and more decisively— in the course of 
project execution. Finally, stability of program leadership means that 
central office and buiiding administrators stay with the project; they do 
not hand it off or turn their attention elsewhere.^^ 

Parish and Aquila^' have provided the following description of what 
such strong leaders do and what their actions mean to teachers: 

How administrators announce the importance of new programs and the intensity 
of their later support sends a message to teachers about the political context-^how 
important it is that a meaningful response is required. . . . Administrators send 
these messages by (l)making public announcements, (2) providing personnel and 
fiscal resources, (3) identifying an extended time period for implementation, (4) 
regular monitoring and checking on progress, (5) supporting craft ways of learning, 
and (6) providing recognition and status to those who excel with the new 
prograrA.^ 

The finding that top-down pressure for change can lead to success is 
supported by a study of twelve efforts to change educational organi- 
zations through the dissemination of information.*^ The authors 
concluded that external mandates are effective insofar as they reinforce 
personal, individual incentives to innovate. 

Based upon findings from several studies, the strong leader strategy 
appears to require five elements: absence of debilitating confiict;'^^ an 
effective, debugged innovation; continuity of leadership; frequent 
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reminders that successful and faithful implementation is important; and 
adequate resources and support. 

The Support Necessary to 
Meet Participant Needs 

Educators who are called upon to do something new have affective, 
cognitive, and skill-related support needs.^^^ The major need in the 
affective area is for moral support. ^ ^metimes this need can be met 
merely by having others listen to the educator describe the frustrations 
and problems being encountered and the doubts being experienced 
about his or her capacity to do what is needed. Some implementcrs need 
reassurance, and most need to have their efforts appreciated. 

One cluster of needs in the cognitive area can be subsumed under the 
heading "need for orientation." Educators want to know what the 
innovation is all about, how it works, and what it means for them in 
terms of time, effort, and emotional energy. Another cluster of cognitive 
needs has to do with clarifying what is important. What does the 
implementer need to know, which parts are givens, and, in the face of 
competing priorities, which parts can be adapted or dropped? A third 
cluster has to do with placing one's experience with the innovation in 
some perspective; for example, how does what implementcrs are doing 
fit with what their colleagues are doing in the district, state, and country? 

If the change in behavior required by the innovation represents a 
significant departure from the individual's current behavior, the indivi- 
dual needs help acquiring the requisite skills. Descriptions of "how to do 
it" presented either to a large group or in writing are rarely enough. 
Most users achieve greater success when they are provided with 
opportunities to observe, to ask questions— not only prior to implemen- 
tation, but also throughout the implementation process— and also to 
practice and receive feedback on key skills, either on the job or, if 
adequate mutual trust has been developed, in role-playing sessions with 
peers. Finally, teachers or administrators with coordination or oversight 
responsibilities for the school or district's implementation efforts may 
need help in increasing their logistical and management skills. 

Findings by Hall et al.^^^ provide useful insights regarding how the 
concerns, knowledge, and skills of innovation users develop during 
various stages of the adoption/ implementation process. Loucks-Horsley 
and Hergert*^ use these findings to discuss the appropriateness of 
various research-validated strategies at each stage. But according to 
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Parish and Aquila,* the kind of support that is typically provided 
consists solely of: short workshops to learn the key innovation's skills 
and technologies; orientation to the materials and other products 
required for use; help from the principal or the central office only upon 
request; and an occasional visit by an administrator to "see how things 
are going." 

Those internal personnel who arc asked to provide leadership to 
improvement efforts are often given even less support in line with the 
myth that school people stand ready and able to .take on a change 
facilitator role, that all they need is a mandate or an incentive plus a 
succinct description of an educational need or of a new approach to a 
solution. This myth is faulty first, because planning for, implementing, 
and institutionalizing a significant change usually consumes an 
inordinate amount of time. School people arp already busy and rarely in 
a position to delegate or drop some of their responsibilities while they 
take on the new ones. Also few educators begin the process with the 
requisite motivation, confidence, knowledge, and skills; in addition to 
having the same support needs as users, they also have needs associated 
with the leadership role. Finally, this myth can be seen as faulty in that 
the change facilitator role itself involves time-consuming logistical, 
coordinating, and support-providing components. To enact it, one must 
develop the requisiteconfidencc, knowledge, and skills not only to train, 
coordinate, and assist users, but also to orchestrate the public relations 
and resource allocation negotiations aspect of implementation.^^ 

The accumulated research^^^ suggests that in addition to providing 
the necessary materials and equipment, support should be provided to 
users and those responsible for providing leadership to the improvement 
effort in three forms: first, good solid training, demonstration, and 
ongoing coaching; second, promotion of cooperation 5ind collegiality 
through user networks; and third, communication of a realistic time 
frame along with expectations that it will be used lo identify and aolve 
the problems that arise. 

Recent studies have identified ways that various role occupants 
provide support. For examplCj teachers are the best source of 
enthusiasm, value congruence, and credibility. As developers or as 
dynamic and articulate users, teachers have provided support as initial 
presenter/demonstrators, as trainers, and as sources of "here's how we 
did it."^'* 

Cox^^ found that principals who were active in successful improve- 
ment efforts ensured that every teacher was aware both that successful 
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implementation was a top priority and that all the components of the 
practice were to be implemented. In addition, ihcy worked to establish a 
climate conducive to ongoing problem solving, and provided teachers 
with a realistic time frame free from pressures for premature eval- 
uation; schedulingassistance toenable them to actually use the practice; 
any necessary equipment and materials; easy access to individuals 
thoroughly familiar with the innovation; and the latitude to develop 
their own way of meeting district expectations. Corbett et al.^ reported 
that principals provide psychic rewards to teachers. Leithwood and 
Montgomery*" summarized the research on these and other principal 
behaviors that consistently exert beneficial influence upon the class- 
room and schoolwide factors correlated with student learning. 

Bauchner et al."^ found that ''local /aciVi/a/oa"— usually from the 
school district's central office— contributed more to the success of 
school improvement efforts than any other role group. Their contri- 
butions included developing a clear understanding of student needs in 
each district school, locating and helping to select appropriate inno- 
vations, arranging district or other fundings working with external 
consultants to arrange lor the requisite training, and securing endorse- 
ments of the innovation from the school board, the superintendent, 
principals, and teachers. Again, Corbett et al.""^ found that a major role 
for central office -personnel consists of providing psychic rewards to 
principals to sustain their interests. However, Louis et al."^ reported 
that central office specialists rarely communicate with teachen> directly, 
which suggests that their role as change agent requires further develop- 
ment. 

Among the kinds of front-end assistance that external consultants 
provide that have been found to contribute to successful implemen- 
tation are alertingschool people to the existence of innovations, helping 
them select the one that best fits their culture and needs, working with 
local personnel to develop commitment and arrange for training, and 
providing materials."^ They also help adjust the program to the local 
context so that the innovation's core stays intact; sometimes this is a 
highly reactive, troubleshooting role."* In addition, external consul- 
tants develop liaison relationships with local contact persons (with local 
facilitators when they exist), help teachers work through such details as 
planning implementation schedules and attending to the specifics of 
actual classroom use, collect and analyze evaluation data, provide 
follow-up help, and assist in developing plans for institutionalization. 

The relationship between external consultants and local facilitators is 
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fascinating: extcn il consultants provide less help to districts that have a 
local facilitator, but the presence of ah external consultant appears to 
stimulate local facilitators to provide more help than they othen e 
would."' At the same time, the degree of external consultant invc /e- 
ment is j)ositively correlated with the extent of local- school personnel 
effort. During a change effort, apparently, the individuals in every 
category benefit from receiving support and assistance; what they give is 
enhanced by what they get. 

The Location of the Effort 
Within a Long-Range Plan 

On the one hand, it can be argued that any effective program should 
be institutionalized; if it works, plans should be made for its permanent 
integration, or for what Lewin"^ called "refreezing" (following 
"unfreezing** and "movement**). Yet, on the other hand, institution- 
alization makes it more difficult for schools to adapt to new realities. 
Furthermore, many activities are institutionalized despite the fact that 
they are suboptimal."® In such cases, institution^ization is regressive, 
since the school or district would be better off if it sought and adopted 
better solutions. 

Perhaps the notion of institutionalization in professional practice is 
inappropriate. The Hall and Loucks formulation of levels of use*^* 
begins with the individual user not even interested in attending to the 
innovation, but ends with the user so proficient that he or she is off 
riding new winds, modifying the orginal innovation so that it in fact 
works better, or even looking for a practice that represents an 
improvement over the one just mastered. Ideally, educators will replace 
many practices that once served them well either because their mission 
or student population has changed, or because they can perceive better 
ways to realign the effective elements of their existing practice. 

A more radical position on this issue h that attention should be 
shifted from institutionalizing innovations to fostering practitioner and 
institutional learning— in other words, that effort should be devoted to 
do what John Dewey advocated 80 years ago,*" namely, to develop 
educators who cctively study the teaching/ learning processes. A 
renewal focus may be more functional than an institutionalization focus 
for schools because of the nature of the teaching occupation.*" Many 
aspects of teaching are persistently frustrating. For example, teachers 
receive very limited feedback on the consequences of their interventions. 
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Furthermore, compared to other professions, the frequency of collegial 
stimulation in teaching is very low. 

Periodic schoolwide planned change activities represent one way of 
providing "safe"stimulation and renewal. They are safe because, except 
in cases of massive reorganizations, they are reversible. They are 
stimulating to the extent that they require (I) learning new concepts and 
skills, and (2) collaboration among staff who otherwise would not work 
together. While it is clearly undesirable to implement major new 
practices every year— teachers would be unable to develop mastery that 
quickly — when teachers do develop mastery, their work becomes 
routine and some of them stop growing. 

Some readers may wonder about the relationship between the 
previously cited less-than-heartening results of attempts to achieve 
organization-focused changes and the present discussion of building or 
district self-renewal. However, there is a difference between organization- 
focused efforts that never translate into specific implications for 
classroom practice and classroom-focused efforts that are launched not 
only to increase student gains, but also to keep the school staff vital. This 
is an idea that has not been systematically studied, although Louis et al.^^* 
noted that among the nearly 200 schools studied in the R & D Utili- 
zation program, the most potent organizational change materialized for 
those who chose to focus on classroom-\t\e\ problems. Focusing upon a 
smaller number of schools but in considerably greater depth, Huberman 
and Miles arrived at a similar conclusion; they found that some of the 
pedagogical changes they studied led to educationally significant orga- 
nizational changes.*^^ 

CONCLUSION 

The approach taken in this article has been to identify key issues that 
must be addressed when contemplating school improvement efforts, to 
review current research that relates to these issues, and to draw 
conciubions about how strategic planning might be strengthened. An 
underiying premise is that the findings from the large-scale, national, 
multimethod studies of school improvement efforts converge, thereby 
providing a foundation of substantial certainty regarding what works. 
Yet, these conclusions should not be viewed as rules, but rather as 
suggestions, not only because the research is still far from being 
conclusive, but also because strategic planning should be sensitive both 
to contingencies and to very specific local conditions}^^ 
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Decisions made with respect to one of the issues identified above 
create conditions that must be taken into account when thinking 
through the remaining issues. For example, if the combination of high 
staff interest, available resources, and the lack of a weli-developed 
practice that addresses identified problems results in a decision to 
engage in local development, then the recommended'policy of insisting 
that users implement innovations precisely as designed requires modifi- 
cation; for innovation development to work, feedback from users must 
be both elicited and taken into account. 

Also, there arc often reasons to turn away respectfully from what are 
thought to be "best procedures." For example, although the research 
seems to point to the advisability of improvement programs having a 
pedagogical focus, there are times where school personnel need an 
in-service or development activity that focuses on their needs, on team 
building, or on conflict resolution. For example, since introducing 
schoolwide pedagogic improvements under conditions of high principal- 
teacher conflict usually will not work, schools facing such conditions 
should begin by addressing and resolving the conflict. Similarly, the 
value of strategic planning for school improvement is premised on the 
assumption that the school has well-established goals and a vision of the 
school that can be directly related to the need for specific improvement 
activities; if this is not the case, preliminary effort should be devoted to 
this type of organization wide activity, or the pedagogic changes are 
likely to be evanescent. 

But noting that the process of change is too complex to be fully 
covered by hard-and-fast rules does not obviate the value of deriving 
implications for action from research. To the degree that school 
improvement planners review what is already known about each of the 
above strategic issues, the quality of their planning will improve. This 
will be especially true if, before deviating from consistent findings, they 
develop a cogent line of reasoning that explains how and why their 
circumstances permit or require them to do so. A thorough and 
informed planning effort can give administrators a genuine basis for 
satisfaction, teachers a genuine sense of pride and accomplishment, and 
students a significantly better education. 
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Qiapter3 

Ideas That Work 

Staff development is a system, not a single idea or one inservice 
program. Staff development is ongoing and (Kcurs at many dif- 
ferent levels. ITie following are effective examples of building 
blcKks that can be used to build a comprehensive program of 
stair development. 

Individualized Staff Development Programs 

Individualized programs are ideal for small/rural sch<H)l dis- 
tricts. They capitalize on the staff members* self directed goals 
and their creativity. In addition, they have the advantage of being 
very inexpensive. 

Teadiers Write Their Own lEP (Individualized Eduatlon Plan) 

In School Administrative District No. 54, Skowhegan, Maine, 
the staff development committee provides a wide variety of 
activities to address Identified district needs. One that has been 
very successful according to the district, is having the teacher 
write his/her own individualized staff development plan much 
like handicapped students receive in special education. During 
the summer, the superintendent and the Iward develop the 
district's goals and objectives for the school year. Principals and 
the special education director then incorporate those directions 
into their objectives for the coming year. 

Using these objectives as a basis, individnaf teachers may 
develop their own IHPs. Teachers' plans usiiaiiy go l>cyond the 
district and building level objectives to their own goals for 
personal and professional improvement. A teaclier's lEP miglit 



include siicli items :is visilaiions. piloting experiineiKal pro- 
grains, developing new ni:ileri:ils for special sUidcnis, aiicndance 
ai workshops, and writing or reading articles or l)(H)k.s. Other 
options include working with other teachers on curriculum 
improvement, deveIo{)ing information exchanges, taking courses, 
working on schoolwide or districtwide projects, being a mentor 
for a less«experienced teacher, serving on district or school level 
committees or ileveloping nuKicIs or programs which can he 
shared with other schools or nearby districts. Programs which 
have been developed and shared include assertive discipline, 
handicapped awareness, the teacher and school law, improving 
communication, and substance abuse. 

Madonna College, Offers "Improve Your School Program 
and Earn Credits" 

Madonna College. Michig:in, h:LS attempted to reach out to niral 
teachers througii this innovative program. Applicants select their 
own course title, fonnulate objectives and profxysc an outline to 
Ik* approved by college faculty. 'Hie course can include committee 
work, individualized programs and on-the-job research or activity. 
Clonsultation with experts is available either througii telephone 
conferences or on-site visitatK)ns from college st:Ur. 

Sdiool Union No. 98*s Answer 

School Union No. 9H is located on Mount Desert Island, Maine. 
For years, teachers had been traveling over a dilTlciilt and at 
times dangerous 6()*mile stretch of road to attend courses at the 
University of Maine to receive their state mandated recertifi- 
cation credits. *l1ie state education department olTered to SU 
No. 9H the option of piloting an experimental program througii 
which teachers and administrators could develop guidelines for 
recertifying their teachers locally througii a locally designed and 
approved plan. A committee of 13 teachers, administrators and 
community representatives worked for one year on a staff de- 
velopment plan which was approved by the local school board, 
the faculty and the state. 

Teachers and administrators still must earn recertification 
credits, but the plan is locally devised and accepted. Options 
for professional improvement and recertification credit might 
include attendance at workshops and conferences, work on study 
committees, development of improved teaching methods and 
materials, authorship of programs, puqioseful travef, reseaa h 
and experimentation, participation on accreditation teams, par- 
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ticipation in experimental programs and traditional university 
work. Needs assessments arc conducted regularly, reachers and 
administrators present their plan, project or coursi." U) the elected 
teachers and community members who serve as the local staff 
development conunittee. '!lie committee is emj>owered by the 
state to approve re certification locally. 

Programs from Slate Departments 

State education departments (SltAs) can proyide leadership 
and resources to help rural/small districts develop (piality staff 
development programs, 'llie following are examples of the SHAs 
at work. 

Vermont's RAP (Resource Agent Program) Workshops 

'Ilu'se workshops illustrate an innovative approach to state 
department service In a rural state. A catalog of M) workshops 
is available to local Vermont districts. Resource agents, selected 
from the ranks of highly skilled practitioners, serve as workshop 
leaders. One or more teachers may select a desired workshop 
and arrange topics, times and locations directly with the re- 
source agents. 'Ilie workshop's activities expose teachers to new 
techiii(iues in various subjects. 'I lie workshops stress active par- 
ticipant involvement through practice, simulation exercises, 
construction of learning games and the development of instruc- 
tional objectives. 

Maryland Professional Development Aadeiuy 

Sponsored hy the Mary land State Department of Hducation, 
tlie academy provides principals a live-in institute aimed at an- 
swering their most pressing needs and thereby improving in- 
struction. 'Ilie academy offers a wide range of activities, includ- 
ing a pre-institute planning workshop, a week-long live-in institute 
and two overniglu follovv-up conferences held three and six 
months after the institute itself. Participants agree to design and 
implement a building level action plan as a part of the institute. 
'Ilie academy offers programs in assessing teacher effectiveness 
and Implementing .special educational programs. 

Maine Comprehensive System of Personnel Devclupineiit 

Under the leadership of Margaret Arbuckle of die Maine De- 
partment of Hdiicational and Cultural Services. Maine's Com- 
prehensive System of Personnel Developmeiu li^iuscs not on 
the topics of staff development, but on the process itself. Radier 
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than impose a statc-crcatcd plan, the cmplKisis or tlic Maine SI'A 
is to assist sch(M)l districts to devise kKal stall development 
systems, ro start, several districts were ideiUiiled that wanted 
to be part of a system of staiT development. Six to eight persons 
from eaeh distriet trained for approximately eigiit days, returned 
to their districts and helped to develop a local plan for staff 
development. 11ie state department provided the coordination, 
training aiid idet^tification of resources districts could use to 
promote their work "back home." 

Often a new approach to seheduiing is required to conduct 
effective staff development. 'Iliis kind of flexibility is more easily 
arranged in a small school setting. 

Extended Year Program 

From a larger suburban seh(H)l district comes this idea that 
eould work very well in small/rural locations. Community Con- 
solidated Sch(K)l District No. 146 In Finley Park, Illinois gives 
one-fourth of the district teachers and ait of the district admin- 
istrators from 15 to IB consecutive days of inservice training 
immediately following the close of seh(H)l each summer, l each* 
ers are paid a daily training stipend which is equivalent to eaeh 
participant's regular daily teaching salary. 11ie board of educa- 
tion allocates more than 1 percent of the educational fund each 
year to inservice training in the distriet. Hased upon a needs 
assessment, the program focuses on three major topics: inter- 
personal relationships, teaching strategies and specific content 
areas of the curriculum. The extended year program was de- 
signed with the assumption that iime is a critical factor in suc- 
cessful inservice traiiu'ng. CCSI) No. \4(y Ix'lieves that the tra- 
ditional approach to inservice education does not allow the 
concentrated time needed for creative change. Some of the 
advantages of an extended program are: 

• llie program is designed and carried out locally. 

• Follow-up adds continuity during the sch{H)l year. 

• Teachers have time to work together without closing school 
during the scIkk)! year. 

Staff Development: Technology at Work 

As part of their creativity and inventiveness, many districts 
are using media and other technology to promote staff (k-vel- 
opment and enrichment. 'Ilie following are examples of inno- 
vative use of technology: 
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Telephone Inservice 

llie Kansas Statewide Continuing Iklucation Network con- 
ducts classr(H)m instruction via two-way telephone lines into 
23 Kansas communities. Voices are amplified so (hat the instruc- 
tor and the student can converse freely. Verbal instruction Is 
supplemented by hand-out materials. 

Training by Satellite 

The Appalachian Hdueation Satellite Project attempts to bring 
inservice traim'ng to rural teachers in isolated areas, 'llie Ap- 
palachian project provides four graduate level courses to teach- 
ers using NASA's ATS-6 communication satellite, at 15 sites 
throughout the Appalachian region, from New York to Alabama. 
The courses use videotaped lessons or pretaped television pro- 
grams, in association with audio-transmitted review segments, 
lal>oratory sessions, unit tests and libraries of related materials. 
The satellite transmits the pretaped television programs and the 
audio-review segments. Live interaction seminars are inter- 
spersed throughout the course. 

Radio Transmission 

Satellite radio is used to promote teaeher-to-teacher profes- 
sional communication and continuing education opportunities 
for teachers in remote areas. In Alaska, there is a National Fd- 
ueation Association-sponsored experiment in satellite commu- 
nication. This 13-week course is accredited for three hours by 
Uie University of Alaska especially for teachers in small Alaskan 
villages who may have no access to other professional devel- 
opment activities, 'llie National Fduc*;Uion Association also im- 
plements the Sarvllite Alaska-Hawaii Association flour (NFASAT), 
a bi-weekly teacher center of (he air which includes such topics 
as "What Works for Me in the Classroom" and "Native I^nd 
Claims." Discussion questions and support material on each 
to])ic are mailed to participants in the villages well in advance 
of the broadcast.. 

Professional Development on the Road 

Rural Pennsylvania, working with iY*nnsylvania State Univer- 
sity, has equipped a mobile van for computer-assisted instruc- 
tion, 'file van brings a course in special etluracion to teachers 
in Feimsylvania who are imable to return to (}ie coUcge campus, 
llie course, called CAUH (Computer-A.ssis(ed Ueinedial Itduca* 
tion), enables a teach.er to recognize and help children in the 



regular class who have haiidiciips that might go iiiulctcctcd 'llic 
van contains a central IBM computer with 1 5 stiiilcnt ternihiaLs. 
li is parked at a particular scIich)I where teachers have private 
tutoring at a thne convenient Tor ;heni. 

Mobile Teaching Unit 

The University of Iowa Center for Educational Iixperimen- 
tation, Development and Evaluation sponsors a similar mobile 
teaching unit. Hie van expands into a 17x4(>-foot classr(K)m 
accommodating 20 students, k contains computer terminals, 
videotape players, other audiovisual equipment, and 400 pieces 
of instructional material. Materials are organized for self directed 
learning. Staff nieml>ers clieek their level of knowledge with the 
computers and select appropriate steps in the learning process. 
Course materials Include information on the educational abilities 
of various exceptional children and on the mainstreaming pro- 
cess, strategies and techniques for assisting handicapped chil- 
dren and a review of the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act, P.L 94-142. 
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Peer Teadiing as a Technique 

Another creative staff development technique is peer teach- 
ing. Hie expert from out -of town may not be the riglit resource 
for small/niral sch(H)l districts. As an alternative, small districts 
might look first to individuals from their own locale who are 
capable of providing staff development expertise. 

Training the District Team 

liastings-on-iiudson. New York, for example, trained five 
teachers from two sch(H)ls and a higli scIi(H)I principal as pro- 
gram leaders in a pilot project. In the second and third year of 
the project, the five teachers lurcame trainers of other staff 
members in the district. Inservicc training in the district is vol- 
untaryv but teachers are eligible for inservicc credit. Teachers 
who complete the course learn: 1 ) to group students hetero- 
geneously so they can teach each other; 2) to observe and be 
observed by their trainers and their peers; and 3) to develop 
units on vocabulary, reading comprehension and patterns of 
organization. In addition to improving students* reading in tiic 
content areas, the teachers will gain personal skills to enhance 
communication among faculty members within the school dis- 
trict. 
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Locti Coiiimunicalion Leaders 

Improved communication w:is the greatest need identified by 
teachers and administrators in Maine's school district No. 54 
during a staff development needs assessment. Instead of calling 
in an outside expert, the comnn'ttee decided to train a team of 
the district's teachers in group dynamics, problem identification 
and brainstorming techniques. 'Ilie trained teachers then re- 
turned to their local sch(H)ls to work with fellow teachers on 
defining their communication c(mcerns. On a staff development 
day the participants drew up plans to improve their con^nui- 
nication. As the year progressed, the staff development com- 
mittee sponsored many activities to facilitate communication 
on a district level. As a culminating event, all staff members were 
invited to attend a districtwide field day and bariiecue. The 
superintendent cooked breakfast, A districtwide dinner-dance 
was held. Teachers made a concerted effort to send positive 
notes home to parents. 

Cooperation Among Districts 

Joint efforts among districts also can solve staff development 
problems in rural and small systems where the individual district 
stall's are small, 

15 Rural Districts Establi^ Inservicc Center 

Southeastern Colorado is a sparsely settled agricultural and 
ranching area. Teachers and achninistrators in the area felt that 
they bad to find a better way to provide for the professional 
growth of staff meml>ers. Not only were the classes offered at 
the closest University not sm'table for their needs, but the 200- 
mile drive to the institution was burdensome as well. Therefore, 
15 districts formed the Southeastern Cok)rado l:ducational Re- 
nc-wal Center to serve the 400 teachers and attmmisiraiors in 
the area, llie center was approved by the Colorado Department 
of Education to offer recertification credit. Hie center runs a 
one-week summer session in June and a second in August. 
- llie offerings fall into two categories: I ) hori/on expandiiig 
courses such as history of the area, adnn'nistr.ieive rrnewal and 
arts and crafts in* the classr(M)m; and 2) skilM)i:iklinj; courses 
such as reading, classroom management anil (fsscipline. Two 
basic requirements of all courses taught by the center are that 
the courses be practical and authoritative. 



Potential course instructors must conduct a one-liour trial 
lesson in front of other instructors. Several of the center's in- 
structors are not educators. For example, a district court judge 
who handles juvenile cxsc^* teaches a course on Colorado's child 
abuse law. Courses taken during the summer lead to staff de- 
velopment activities during the school year. In addition, a course 
is offered during the winter. Activities range from a physical 
ntness course to discussions by a minister on the power of 
positive thinking. 

Some National Attention 

Small and rural districts also can take advantage of tried and 
tested programs that work. Some are known nationally, while 
others may be less well known. 

A National Network 

llie National Diffusion Network (NDN) is a federally funded 
program that enables sciuK)ls to improve their educational of- 
ferings by helping them "adopt" more than 160 exemplary NDN 
projects. NDN makes It possible to select progran:s that seem 
appropriate and meet a district's identified needs. NDN projects 
appeal to teachers because most of them were developed by 
classroom teachers who had a gcHHl idea alx)ut how to solve a 
classroom problem, llie most important aspects of the project 
adoption are teacher and administrative commitment and the 
inservice training that in provided with each adoption. For more 
information about the NDN or a listing of NDN facilitators and 
projects, contact the Division of Hducational Replication, U.S. 
Department of Hducation, R(M)m 3616, 7th and D Streets, SW, 
Washington, DC 20201. (Phone: 202/245-2243) 



Resources for Staff 
Development 

Margaret Arbuckle and Daryl Ilafm, Maine StafT Development 
Network, State Department of Education and <:nliuial .Services, 
Augusta, Maine 04333, have written a very practical "how to" 
booklet entitled. Guide to School Improtfement and Staff De* 
veiopment. (Phone: 207/289-3451) 

The National Academy for School Executives (NASI:), The 
American Association of. School Administrators, IHOI North Moore 
Street, Arlington, VA. 22209, offers worksluips and senijnars and 
custom training programs to administrators and teadiers. Sem- 
inar schedules and information on contract programs^are avail- 
able on request. (Phone: 703/5 28 0700.) 

Hampshire Educational Collaborative of Massachusetts, 137 
Russell. Hadley, MA 0 1035, has published a gur'v entitled Help- 
ing Teachers Become Insennce Facilitators, (Phone: 413/586- 
4590.) 

National Council of States on Insennce Education, Syracuse 
University, 123 Huntington Hall, Syracuse, NY 13210, is a g<M>d 
resource, particuiariy in relation to ({uestions of staiT develop- 
ment policy. (Phone: 315/423-4164) 

National Inservice NetuH)rk, Indiana University, 2853 I;. 1 0th 
St., Bloomington, IN. 47405, has over 30 public:itions covering 
a wide variety of staff development topics. (Phone: 812/337- 
2734) 

The National Staff Development Council, 5 198 Wcs»gaie Drive, 
Oxford, OH 45056, published an excellent fuw^slciicr C(mtain- 
ing practical ideas and guidance in stalf development. (Phone: 
513/523-6029) * 
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How Principals Influence — 
Development of Their Staffs 



Effective principals stimulate and reinforce 
teachers' professional development through 
informal — but focused — communication 
and monitoring. 



Findings from a five-year scudy by 
the Far West Laboratory for Edu- 
cational Research and Develop- 
ment suggest that principals exercise 
leadership in subtle wavs (.Dwyer 
1984). Although the scudy did not spe- 
cifically look at staff de\'elopment. I 
will use data from that ini.;airy to 
discuss ways in which principals can, 
through routine daily aaions. influ- 
ence the professional growth of 
teachers. 

The study compiled more than 
10,000 pages of notes colleaed from 
1,100 hours of observations and inter- 
views with teachers, students, and 
principals. Concentrating on 12 ele- 
mentary and intermediate principals 
from a wide range of school settings 
who had been nominated as effeaive 
by their distria supervisors, the analy- 
sis of the data revealed nine categories 
of rouune behaviors that principals 
used to manage their schools: (1) goal 
setting and planning; (2) monitoring; 
(3) evaluating; (4) communicating; (5) 
scheduling, allocating resources, and 
organizing; (6) staffing; (7) modeling; 
(8) governing; and (9) substituting for 
staff members. 

Data also supponed the finding's of 
other researchers: 60 to 70 percent of 
a principal's daily aaivities fell under 
the heading of communicating (Marun 
and Willower 1981), And principals' 



interactions were informal, brief, and 
fragmented — few of the principals' ex- 
changes were longer than ten minutes. 
What was particularly appealing about 
the information obtained by the re- 
searchers, however, was the unique 
opportunity it provided for analyzing 
not just the duration of principals* 
conversauons but also their content. 

Subtle Techniques for Staff 
Development 

As a result of analyzing hundreds of 
these recorded conversations, I identi- 
fied six ways that principals in the 
study appeared to exercise instruc- 
tional leadership through staff devel- 
opment. They did so by: 

• informing teachers of professional 
opporuinities, 

• disseminating professional and 
curriculum materials. 

• focusing staff attention on a specif- 
ic theme, 

• soliciting teachers' opinions, 

• encouraging experimentation, 
and 

• recognizing individual teachers' 
achievements. 

Communicauons about these various 
are^s appeared to occur almost inci- 
dentally. When viewed overall, howev- 
er, they represented a purposeful, po- 
tentially effective strategy for 
promoting staff development. Despite 
the fragmented manner in which 



many of the conversations occurred, 
such informal exchanges appeared to 
have great impaa. In many instances 
teachers seemed to appreciate this m- 
formal mode of supervision. 

Informal super/i^jiuo appears to 
have some advanug'ji^ jvcr more for- 
mal teacher evaluation procedures. 
Whilesome principai^ :oniDlain about 
time lost to routine activities, princi- 
pals in the Far West study used those 
aaions to influence subtly the profes- 
sional development of their teachers. 
Although principals as well as re- 
searchers have criticized the brief, 
broken, and spontaneous nature of 
principals* communications, it may 
well be that those very charaaeristics 
make the substance of the conversa- 
tions more appealing and acceptable 
to teachers. Quick exchanges that oc- 
cur in the familiar surroundings of a 
hallway or lounge may convey a prin- 
cipal's message of concern and sup- 
port in a less threatening manner than 
would a formal meeting. 

Further elaboration of the six ways 
in which principals were found to 
promote staff development, together 
with some illustrations from the study 
data, may better demonstrate this 
argument. 

1. Informing teachers of profession- 
al opportunities. The principalb whom 
Far West studied kept track of profes- 
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sional activities for teachers, borh n 
the distria level and in the ccmrv.uni- 
t>*, through ne^'spapers, professional* 
literature, and distria announcements. 
They routinely passed on iteinb :hey 
thought were important or that they 
knew were of interest to their teach- 
ers. One teacher gave an example of 
the principals passing on information 
about a mathematics league: 'I didn t 
even know about it, but he put [rhe 
brochure] in my box. Hes always do- 
ing that . . . sticking things in my mail- 
box." In another school, a teacher 
said. 

(The principal! gives us an a^-ful lot of 
ideas about conferences, seminars, and 
things like that. She was the one who told 
me about workshops ... in math. « . . Basi- 
cally whenever something comes up, she 
tries to inform us. 

Although they might have an- 
nounced opportunities to their staffs 
in general, the principals' personal 
follow-throughs appeared to make a 
difference in teachers' responses. For 
instance, one teacher described him- 
self as *'one of the ones that (the 
principal) took ... to learn about [a 
reading skills management! p'''^gram. " 
The teacher reponed that, as a resuk 
of this occurrence, he had been a 
leader in establishing the reading pro- 
gram at the school. Another teacher 
laughed as she described how her 
principal had enrolled her in an activi- 
ty: "He just signed me up for some- 
thing. . He told me I was going to 
have a . . . swell summer. . . . Sure, I'll 
go. He knows what interests me." 

Efforts such as these — providing bits 
of information about a program or 
encouraging a teacher's professional 
interests — are ways in which princi- 
pals, through relatively small aaions, 
can exen incremental influence on 
their teachers' development. 

2. Disseminating professional and 
curriculum materials. Principals du- 
plicated and distributed anicles, hand- 
ed out curriculum materials, lent 
books to individual teachers, and set 
up displays for their faculties in central 
locations. One principal who had 
been shown a programmed curricu- 
lum he thought worth investigation 
invited two of his teachers to consider 
how it could be integrated into the 
school. During this process, the two 
teachers caught the attention of others. 
As a result., seven teachers ended up 
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using the curriculum as enrichment 
material in their classrooms. 

Another principal had read articles 
on allocated time and engaged time m 
classrooms. On the first day of the 
school year, she distributed copies of 
the anicles to all the teachers and 
stressed their importance. During the 
next few months, the principal casual- 
ly asked teachers what they thought 
about the anicles. If the teachers had 
not read them, the principal usually 
summarized some of the ideas. Some 
teachers, apparently motivated by the 
principal's questions, later read the 
anicles and then sought out the princi- 
pal to give her their opinions. 

Once again, personal one-on-one 
follow-up by the principals seemed to 
have a positive influence on teachers' 
responses to the principals' activities. 
Conversational inquiries soliciting 
teachers" opinions about a display or 
an anicle may have increased the im- 
paa of the disseminated materials by 
promoting teachers' exposure to 
them. 

3. Focusing staff attention on a spe- 
cific theme. The principals in the study 
tended to selea instruaional themes 
or areas of interest on which they tried 
to focus teachers" — and even stu- 
dents'—attention. These themes be- 
came topics of discussion with mdivid- 
ual teachers who, we found, were 
aware of them because the principals 
gave them continual visibility. Teach- 
ers were repeatedly recorded using 
the same phrases and terms as their 
principals. In one school where the 
principal stressed a need to make 
good citizens of the students, several 



teachers quoted the prmcpa! verba- 
um, saying: 'We really work c • nvilize 
'em." 

Perhaps the best example of a 
school theme ^as found in i setimg 
where the prmcipal had immersed 
herself in the research literature on 
effective schools and emphasized high 
expeaations for students. Many teach- 
ers at this school described the prmci- 
pal as having high expectations. The 
point was brought home vividly, 
though, m one of the study's student 
interviews. A wide-eyed primary- stu- 
dent, questioned about the principal, 
said: "She has high expectations for 
us."' The student then acknowledged 
that she did not know what "high 
expeaations" meant, but she added, 
"It's good." 

Visibility was a key in another 
school where the principal focused on 
reading skills. Each class in the school 
was scheduled for two library periods 
each week, which were essentially ad- 
ditional reading classes. The principal 
reinforced her plan with a verbal em- \^ 
phasis on reading and library activi- 
ties. She questioned teachers and stu- 
dents about their acuvities. what they 
were reading, or how die students 
were responding to "pleasure read- 
ing." She asked teachers about individ- 
ual students* progress and often 'isked 
students to read to her as pan of her 
classroom visits. She also frequented 
the library and conversed with stu- 
dents and teachers who were working 
there. In interviews, every teacher m 
this school mentioned the emphasis 
on reading. 

Another principal, who also focused 
on reading, required teachers to im- 
plement a reading skills management 
program. Teachers could use program 
materials in any way they wished, but 
the principal kept close track of stu- 
dents' progress by displaying a pro- 
gress Chan in every classroom and 
maintaining individual student pro- 
gress files as well as a school-level 
skills Chan in his office. The principal 
rouunely inspected the classroom 
charts and praised both teachers and 
students for marked gams. 

By focusing on themes, the princi-i 
palsexened leadership m mstruaion-' 
al matters. Moreover, they encpuraged 
their staff members to consider con- 
cepts and praaices that they otherwise 
might not have considered. 
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One Teacher Grows: A Case in Point 

For one second-grade teacher, the school year had an inauspicious beginning. 
Although she had specifrcally ;equested a straight second-grade class, the 
principal had been forced to assign her a split class of second- and third- 
graders. The principal apologized for this and for assigning her a particular 
third-grader who was a disctpinie problem. The principal assured the teacher 
of her ability to handle the situation and promised his support. 

In walk-throughs of the class and during recess, the principal made a point 
of chatting with the problem third-grader. He would ask how the student was 
getting along and tell him he was lucky to have this particular teacher. The 
principal consulted with the teacher about the situation and asked for ways he 
could help her. The teacher acknowledged the principal's support: "If you feel 
a principal doesn't think yf u are professional, then you're fighting all the time. 
If he or she is confident, then you have all the freedom to do what you need to 
do." 

As the year progressed, the principal's support became apparent in other 
ways. He left a pile of catalogs of educational materials in the faculty lounge 
with an invitation: "Construct a wish list, and I'll see what I can do." The 
principal suggested to the second-grade teacher that she might enjoy an 
exhibit of puppets that was on display at a local museum. When he later asked 
her opinion of the exhibit, the teacher had not yet seen it. A few days later, 
however, she told him that she had visited the display and had found it quite 
enjoyable. The principal mentioned that he had seen an old puppet theater in 
the school basement, and the teacher put several books about puppetry on her 
"wish list." The principal persuaded the school librarian to process the order 
right away. 

As a result of the principal's gentle suggestions and support, the teacher's 
class produced two puppet plays, one of which they wrote. As they produced 
the plays and performed in them,, students learned about voice quality, 
costuming, staging, and props, and were exposed to some fairly advanced 
processes such as discussing the meaning of a play and recognizing construc- 
tive criticism. 

The project stimulated other teachers' interest. A second teacher arranged 
to share the puppet theater, and a third claimed that the theater had been hers 
and she wanted it back. As a result, a second theater was constructed in an 
after-school carpentry class. 

The first teacher stated unequivocally that she would never have taken on 
the puppetry project without the principal's support. On the heels of this 
success, the teacher planned to expand the puppet program the following year 
usmg a video recorder, having students write their own material, and taking 
the show on the road to a local nursery school. 

— Barbara McEvoy 



4. Soliciting teachers' opinions. The 
praaice of soliciting teachers' ideas 
was closely tied to the ways in which 
principals disseminated materials and 
stressed particular themes. The princi- 
pals sought to locate and solve instruc- 
tional problems in their schools by 
questioning teachers about their class- 
room aaivities, their feelings concern- 
ing school and classroom issues, and 
their views of cenain materials. This 
process of soliciting information ap- 
peared to have multiple advantages — 
not the least of which was the recogni- 
tion of teachers as professionals and 
colleagues. 

One teacher described a situation in 
which she had gone to her principal 
with a problem: 
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(The principal) asked me how I felt 
about the class. You know, I was wanting 
some feedback from her because I wanted 
to know how I was doing and she asked 
me, well, how did I feel about it? It really 
surprised me. And I guess that was 
important. 

This teacher discussed the various 
techniques she and the principal even- 
tually worked out to better control her 
class. The teacher voiced her apprecia- 
tion that the principal had talked with 
her as an equal, as someone whose 
ideas were valid. The teacher reponed 
that after their initial talk she personal- 
ly placed more value on her own 
classroom experience, 

A five-minute conversation between 
a principal and a teacher in a hallway 
ftirther demonstrated the level of such 
communications. The principal had 
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observed the teacher's class for a few 
minutes earlier m the da\ and hegan 
by complimenting the tucher s les- 
son. She then asked abou^ .he students 
who were pan of the Er.^iion-as-a- 
second-language prograi^ The teach- 
er explained why she was using a 
panicular technique, and then the 
teacher and the principal discussed 
alternatives. The principal asked the 
teacher to hypothesize ' with her as to 
how much a panicular saident had 
actually learned and how much was 
"rote repetition." Together they talked 
about how they could assess what the 
student was learning. 

Another teacher said this about a 
principal: 

She ll ask the staff what we feel that we 
need to make us better teachers or 
better able to cope with particular prob- 
lems. We discuss and we talk.... "Hey, 
look at this." "Well, I went to this work- 
shop . . ." or ''Wouldn't it be better if we 
did this?" 

By soliciting information from teach- 
ers, the principals seemed not only to 
obtain useful feedback about instruc- 
tional issues, but also to contribute to i 
the collegiality and professionalism of 
their staffs. 

5. Encouraging extjerimentation. 
Principals seemed to convey suppon 
for their teachers in general attitude as 
well as in informal c<»nversation. 
Teachers in turn reponed a willing- 
ness to experiment with new or inno- 
vative techniques because they felt 
their principals were supponive and 
would not penalize them for experi- 
ments that failed. These were among 
the teachers' comments: 

• Any time vou learn anahing new and 
are excited about it. he's reallv' open to 
hearing about it and tr\-ing it but if \-ou 
want. 

• I feel whatever I say. whatever I'm 
doing in my room, if it's a learning situa- 
tion. I'm going to get her support 

• Because I know she trusts my judg- 
ment. I go to her with . monumental 
plans. She says. VChen would \ou like to 
do this? " and' she helps you find a way to 
do it, 

• .Anuhing basically that you can show 
her that is something vou need or some- 
thing you want to do that is a method or a 
tool to that end. she ^ill do anahing bhe 
can to go along with you and help you 
achieve that. 

• He's real positive, and he lets vou tr^* 
new things. . He doesnt ^ax. Oka\. 
we re using this book, and \uu re going to 
use it whether you like it or not. ' 

"5 
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The attitude of a principal may be a 
crucial faaor in the willingness of his 
or her staff to pursue new ideas and 
programs. Because of their principals' 
support and encouragement, teachers 
at these schools appeared to have — 
and to exercise — opportunities for 
both personal and professional 
growth. 

6. Recognizing indiddiuil teac/jers* 
achiei'ements. The principals in the 
study went be\'ond support and en- 
couragement for teacher e.xperimenta- 
tion by aaually facilitating teacher ex- 
changes and publicly recognizing 
individual teacher achievements. Prin- 
cipals publicized teachers' successes 
by talking about them to parents, other 
teachers, and community members. 
They also encouraged teachers to seek 
information or assistance from suc- 
cessful colleagues, which provided op- 
portunities not only for instruaional 
improvement, but also for increased 
self-esteem for the teachers whose 
special work was being recognized. 

In one example of such recognition, 
a principal described an innovative 
math and investments program at a 
PTA meeting. The teacher responsible 
for the program heard from others 
about the principal's report and v/as 
pleased at what amounted to a public 
commendation. In another instance, a 
teacher said: 

I was very into Projea Write in the 
classroom, and the kids had done a lot of 
really fine work ... so (the principal] asked 
me to put together a workshop so that I 
could show the other teachers what we 
were doing. 

Teachers reported that having teach- 
ers teach their colleagues added a 
measure of credibility to the content 
of inservice programs. They also saw 
those situauons as ways to recognlz.e 
teachers for work well done. 

Making Leadership Routine 

Principals often complain that their 
effectiveness and ability to launch in- 
novative curriculum or major staff de- 
velopment programs are hampered by 
their daily routine. The research of the 
Far West study suggesci, however, that 
principals can aaually stimulate and 
reinforce professional growth within 
their schools — for individual teachers 
and their staffs as a whole. Principals in 
the saidy persuaded teachers to reflea 
on their teaching processes, attend 
workshops, take advantage of opportu- 
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nines in their communities, experi- 
ment with new ideas, and ie.irn from 
each other. Through their dinlv inter- 
actions, these principals u;.ed their 
brief and fragmented commu'ucations 
to encourage and inspire teacners. 

Of course, principals do not need 
researchers to tell them that they 
spend the bulk of their days communi- 
caung. They know that they talk con- 
tinually to teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents. Even as they monitor the halls 
for late arrivals or keep watch during 
lunch time, principals usually are talk- 
ing with someone. Particularly note- 
worthy, however, is the soidy's finding 
that the principals* communications 
had a number of purposes in 
common. 

For some principals, this process of 
communication and informal supervi- 
sion seemed inaiitive. For others it 
was very conscious. One principal de- 
scribed the approach as "pulling": 
"Im consciously pulling. (The teach- 
ers] have to own what the\' do, but I'm 
pulling all the time. "Did you think of 
this?' 'Could you do this?* " Another 
principal's process was one of "plant- 
ing seeds," She said. "They don't all 
take, but enough do." Analysis of their 
numerous though abbreviated conver- 
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saiions suggests that principals can be 
quite purposeful and— ccntrarj- to 
what ihey themselves may beiiwe — 
effective in their communications. 
Thus, by identifv'ing and focusing on 
the overarching purposes of their rou- 
tine, principals, through their daily 
interaaions, were able to exercise in- 
struaional leadership and to promote 
the professional development of their 
stafe.D 
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The first statewide career ladder in the 
nation, Tennessee's program is off and 
running, and its designers learned a few 
things that might be useful to others. 



Tennessee ^ experience with the 
first statewide comprehensive 
Career Ladder Program, now in 
its third year, has unveiled issues that 
anyone installing an incenuve pro- 
gram must confront. As a result, we 
have made changes in the Career Lad- 
der evaluation process to accommo- 
date these issues as we continue to 
improve the systero. 

Tennessee's evaluacicn system as- 
sesses a teacher's competence in six 
major areas: planning, teaching strate- 
gies, classroom management, evalua- 
tion, leadership, and communication. 
The multidata source system includes 
information from classroom observa- 
tion, dialogue, student questionnaire, 
principal questionnaire, professional 
growth and leadership summary, and 
a written test. Instrumentation ac- 
counts for 75 percent of the evaluation 
decision; 25 percent comes from a 
consensus score of three peer teach- 
ers who serve as evaluators. The evalu- 
ation process does not separate com- 
petent from incompetent teachers but 
rewards excellent teachers for out- 
standing perform^ce.- 

By defining seven major issues and 
offering advice about each one, we 
hope to help others develop their 
system more quickly and efficiently. 

Invotvement /Communication 

Issue: A statewide Cenification Com- 
mission, composed predominantly of 
educators, developed Tennessee s 
teacher evaluation system. During the 
developmental process, teachers 
helped identify competencies and in- 
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dicators and panicipated in a compre- 
hensive field test. As we developed 
and implemented the system, we insti- 
tuted various communication meth- 
ods, such as a toll-free hotline, direa 
mail to teachers, meeungs, videotapes, 
workshops, and a Teacher Orientauon 
Manual. 

Because communication was still 
weak, the State Department of Educa- 
tion revamped its distria offices and 
provided staff to meet with teachers 
and administrators at the school and 
system level. We expanded the Teach- 
er Onentation Manual to provide 
more information to candidates about 
the program. 

The perception that teachers were 
not adequately involved in developing 
the Career Ladder Program remains a 
sensitive issue. Although we cannot 
change historical perceptions, we have 
worked to change teachers' present' 
roles in the program. Successful candi- 
dates attend and suppon open houses 
held for teachers applying for evalua- 
tion. Career Level II and III teachers 
engage in dialogues with other teach- 
ers about the program, creating a new 
and valuable source of information. 

Advice: Not only do teachers need to 
be actively involved in the develop- 
ment of an incentive program, their 
panicipation must be communicated 
effecuvely to all teachers. The program 
should include a comprehensive, in- 
teractive communications plan capa- 
ble of reaching all affected staff mem- 
bers. Published information about the 
svstem must be succina and attraaive. 



and technically and procedurally com- 
prehensive. Teachers want to know 
exaaly what is expeaed, and what will 
happen during the evaluauon. Teach- 
ers also want to know that the adminis- 
trauon hears and remedies their con- 
cerns, thu: coo needs to be publicized. 

Confidentiality 

Issue: During the first year of the Ca- 
reer Ladder ^Program, we .'sed scales 
to rate portfolios and interviews. Dur- 
ing the second year, however, we 
eliminated confidential r.uing scales, 
made scoring more qualitative, and 
made all instrumentation open to 
teachers. 

Advice: All information, instrumen- 
tation, and rating scales should be 
provided to teachers prior to their 
evaluation (excluding any secure tests 
of professional Icnowledge or subjea 
.matter content). Quantitative mea- 
sures, which note how many times a 
teacher does a certain aaivicy, often do 
not distinguish good teachers from 
outstanding teachers. On the other 
hand, qualitative measures, which de- 
termine both the frequency and the 
e.xcellence of the aaivit>', must be 
used in the assessment process. 

Paperwork 

Issue: In the program s first year, we 
asked teachers to create portfolios that 
contained instrucuonal plans, class- 
room management procedures, evalu- 
ation procedures, and leadership and 
professional development activities. 
Portfolio preparation became i paper- 
work nighmiare for teachers Teachers 
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who wanted co excel spent endless 
hours on their ponfolios — an expen- 
diture that did little to enhance tla^s- 
room instruaion! 

Interviews also required extensive 
documentation. Evaluators docu- 
mented teachers' answers to each of 
their questions. The interviews, struc- 
tured and controlled by the evaluator, 
lasted several hours and proved to be 
a time-consuming ordeal for the evalu- 
ator and a stressful and exhaustive 
experience for the teacher. 

We eliminated the teacher portfolio 
in the second year, except for the 
candidate s repon of professional de- 
velopment and leadership activities. 
We replaced tlie interview with three 
one-hour dialogues with the candi- 
date. Each of the three evaluators 
spends an hour with each teacher in 
an informal discussion of one of three 
major areas, planning, teaching strate- 
gies, or evaluation. During this time. 
30 minutes is devoted to structured 
questions, and 30 minutes is unstruc- 
tured time in which the teacher shares 
information informally with the evalu- 
ator. Thus, by identifying imponant 
and relevant information, the teacher 
becomes an active panicipant in the 



discussion. Moreover, rather than cre- 
ating material for the dialogue, the 
teacher refers to previously used class- 
room material. 

Mvice: No evaluation system should 
create a paperu'ork burden for teach- 
ers. Interviews should require no spe- 
cial preparation, but should rcrer to 
materials the teacher is currently us- 
ing. By asking the teacher to respond 
to suiiciured questions as well as to 
initiate topics for discussion, the evalu- 
ator encourages the teacher to include 
all information penineni to the discus- 
sion. All measures should focus on 
performance, not on ability to create 
convincing paperwork. 

Scoring 

Issue, We faced several complex mea- 
surement issues in Tennessee s Career 
Ladder. One was combining and 
weighting the mdicaiors from various 
instruments to obtain a score for each 
major area. Another was keeping the 
statewide system fair and equitable for 
all teachers. So many teachers applied 
for evaluation the first year that we 
could not schedule and evaluate e\^ 
en'one. To be fair to the first year's 
candidates and to those in subsequent 



years, we needed to ensure a consist- 
ent level of difficulty. 

The scoring issue came ; t '.vrs* 
attention because some ni.ii;.: v.n;inges 
were made to the ev'aluaiu^n p- x.ess 
in the first year. Thus, the ^\>tenis for 
the next two years il9«4-85 and 
1985-86) had to be equated to ensure 
the same level of difficult}*. Technical- 
ly, we could do this only after the 
evaluation data were collected. .-Vs a 
result of the delay, however, teachers 
became mistakenly concerned that 
data were be.\ng manipulated and that 
quotas existed. Prior to initiating the 
evaluation system, standards had been 
set. and anyone who had a qualift'ing 
score received Career Level II or III 
status. Under the current system, can- 
didates knov/ the range of scores 
made by Career Level II and III candi- 
dates in the previous year and. conse- 
quently, the level of competence that 
will be e.xpeaed of them. 

Advice: Keep scoring < nd standard 
sening simple. Do not let 'i:e evalua- 
tion system get bogged do'> rn in tech- 
nical measurement issues. Pi'ior to im- 
plemenDtion, decide how necessary- 
changes will be made in the .a-stem 
and explain these procedures '.o veach- 
ers. Allow a year to field-test ne a items 
or changes, and then set >taridards 
from field-test dan rather (bar* uaiw a 
technical equating process .mer the 
faa. 



Career Development 

Issue: M pan of the Career Ladder 
Program was instituted, we created the 
Tennessee Instructional Model 
tTI.M.) to match staff development 
training modules to major areas of the 
evaluation process. Twenty-two thou- 
sand teachers panicipated in T.I..\L 
training during the program's first 
year. To meet the increasing demand 
for career development, during the 
program s second summer, we offered 
skills enhancement workshops to 
teachers entering the evaluation qcle 
m the fonhcoming school year and to 
those who had been unsuccessful m 
one or more areas in their fir^t 
anempt. 

Career development is also vital for 
more e.xperienced teachers. .Mentor 
ship training gives Career Level II and I 
III teachers strategies for assisting be 
ginning teachers. Experienced teach- 
ers from around the state also want 
opponunities to meet by grade level 
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or subiea area (o exchange ideas and 
re\*i(alize (heir skills. 

Adit'ce: Experienced teachers jn a 
career ladder program %v*nni profes- 
sional de\'elopment opportunities. 1 1) 
CO prepare them for entering the eval- 
uation process. (2) to assist teachers 
who are not successful in their first 
anempc. and (3) to enable teachers 
who have obtained upper-le%'el staCMs 
to continue their de%'elopment. Based 
on teachers* competence and experi- 
ence, a tiered approach to career de- 
velopment can be useful. 

Multidata Source Systems 

issue: Each year, teachers who have 
gone through the evaluation process 
also have assessed the Career Ladder 
Program. They give high marks to: (1) 
Lhe use of peer teachers as evaluators, 
(2) the classroom observation process 
(including six classroom visits with 
pre- and postobservation confer- 
ences), and (3) the multidau source 
system. 

Teachers are receptive to well- 
urained and qualifievl peer teachers 
conduaing their evaluations and pre- 
fer teachers from the ^jarne gnde level 
and subiea area. Teachers rate class- 
room observ^uon higheot among, the 
seven datasources» believing :t should 
be the primary data source any 
career decision. Although teachers 
like the muludau source approach, 
the professional skills test was the only 
data source that they gave a neutral 
rather than a favorable raung. In 1985- 
86, the teachers rated the dau sources 
on a 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strong- 
ly agree) scale as follows: 

Classroom Observation 3.8 

Dialogues 3.7 

Principal Questionnaire 3.6 

Peer Questionnaire 3.6 
Professional Growth and 

Leadership Summary 3-5 

Student Questionnaire iA 

Professional Skills Test 3 0 

The multidata source system received 
a score of ^.2, and the use of peer 
evaluators received a score of 4.3. 

Advice: Include peer teachers on 
evaluation teams. Focus the evaluation 
process on classroom observation, but 
gather additional information from 
other sources. Because practicing 
teachers do not favor testing as pan of 
the evaluation process, sutes need to 
study it seriously before including it, 

April 1987 



"Quantitative 
measures, which 
note how many 
times a teacher does 
a certain activity, 
often do not 
distinguish good 
teachers from 
outstanding 
teachers-" 



EvalMtion Cycle 
Issue: The Career Ladder evaluauons 
m 1984-85 and 1985-86 were year- 
long processes. The first ev'aluator visit 
was announced, and the other two 
vLSits were unannounced. Teachers 
felt the year-long timeframe created 
too much aaxiety and stress. The 
1986-87 evaluations are being done in 
rwo O'cles, one each semester. 

Advice: Complete the evaluation 
process within three months. Make tht 
first visit an announced observation, 
and keep the other visits unan- 
nounced. AilOvv uC icaSC tvvo tveeks 
between observation vi.*iits, but create 
a beginning and ending ume that is 
reasonable for the teacher. 

Will the Career Ladder 
Continue? 

Any new initiative, panicularly one 
iliat creates a major change in an 
e.xisting organizauon. is not easy to 
implement. Differing opinions cm be 
heard across the sute. but the high 
level of teacher panicipation is a posi- 
tive indicator of the program s success. 
The Career Ladder is m its third 
year, and many e.xciting things are 
happening in Tennessee. First, teach- 
ers are receiving higher salaries and 
incentives for outstanding perform- 
ance. Second, Career Ladder teachers 
are serving as mentors to beginning 
teachers. Third, the majority of Career 
Level II and III teachers are eleaing to 
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work e.xtended contracts and to pro-^ 
vide new learning opponL.'uses for 
students. Founh, teaciters* starr devel- 
opment opportunities ^^re increasing 
ar/j are being geared to r.iee: cJe\'elop- 
mental needs. Fifth. bHiden! achieve- 
ment scores are improving in Tennes- 
see. Although rising test scores cannot 
be attributed solely to the Career Lad- 
der Program, bener student perform- 
ance IS a positive indicator that the 
total reform package — the Better 
Schools Program — is working. 

The Tennessee Education .Associa- 
tion is e.xening pressure to change or 
to repeal the Career Ladder Program, 
This is a wait-and-see year in Tennes- 
see, Governor Lamar Alexander, a 
strong proponent of the program, has 
left office. The new governor. Ned Ray 
McWhener, has publicly stated his 
commitment to the program, but he 
intends to suppon changes that will 
simplify the evaluation process and 
attune it to the desires of teachers. 

Career ladders and ^ther incentive 
programs are an important part of 
restruauring the teaching profession. 
The financial rewards and expanded 
career opuons can offer incentives for 
teachers to become bene: at their 
craft. As educators implement new 
programs, identify and share 

advice, incentive prcgranib will be- 
come increasingly impci-iant to our 
ability to anraa, retain, and reward 
outstanding teachers.D 

Author's note. The November 1985 issue 
of Educational Leadership contained se\'- 
eral articles about Tennessee's Career Lad- 
der Program. To date, over 90 percent of 
Tennessee's eligible teachers have entered 
the Career Ladder Program. Nearly ^0.000 
educators have received Career Level I 
certification, which provides a $1,000 in- 
centive. Se%'en thousand eduaiors have 
been evaluated for Career Levels H and HI. 
and over 5.000 have attained these upper 
le\*els. which grant financial incentives 
from 52.000 to $T,000 per year and 10-. 11-, 
or 12-month coniraa work .An additional 
1,500 educators are being ealuaied for 
Career Level II or III the second semester 
this school year, hundreds more are wait- 
ing in line. 

Carol B. Furtwengler is an Educational 
Consultant with The Research and Semce 
Insiiiuie, 2 Maryland Farms. Suite 233. 
Brentwood, TN 3T02^. She sened Assist- 
ant Commissioner for the Career Ladder 
Program and as Special Assistant to Gover- 
nor Lamar Ale.xander 
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"To the Heart of 



R. Bruce McPherson, Jon A. Rinnander, and Anthony G. Rud, Jr 
the Mind: Renewal for North Carolina Teachers," Educational Leadership , 
(November 1987): 43-48. Reprinted with permission of the Association fcr 
Supervision and Curriculum Development and R. Bruce McPherson, Jon A, Rin^-moAr, 
and Anthony G. Rud, Jr, Copyright (c) 1987 by the Association for Sup^rvL and 
Curriculum Development. All rights reserved. 

To the Heart of the Mmd: 

Renewal for 
North Carolina Teachers 



To recognize outstanding teachers, North 
Carolina offers them an invigorating interlude 
of personal reflection, intellectual stimulation, 
and collegial exchange away from 
their hectic classrooms. 



p6c«o«rt^ courmv of Nonb CaroUna Cmttr for tbe Atiixmtemeru ofTtadsm^ 



A I the Nonh Carolina Center for 
the Auvanccnicm of Teaching 
(NCCAT), we n^rn our attention 
to the renewal of teachers rather than 
to their reform. We do not seek to 
change people or their work environ- 
ments, but rather to encourage ihem 
to rediscover and nourish their per- 
sonal and professional strengdis — the 
passion and the intellea that are their 
strongest allies in the doily business of 
teaching. Naturally, we hope reform 
emanates from renewal, but that is the 
choice and business of others. 

The Center 

As a unit of the University of North 
Carolina, NCCAT is part of a major 
effon in the state to improve the quali- 
ty of teacher recruitment, education, 
and professional development. From 
its location in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains on the campus of Western Caroli- 
na University', the center serves out- 
standing teachers from ever\' seaion 
of the Tarheel State, offering them a 
renexval experience aimed at the heart 
of the mind rather than at pedagogical 
proficiency. 




Smcdl groups discuss topics in philosophy, psychology, or literature and allow plenty of time 
for each person s voice to be heard and valued. Here, discussion is led by Center Fellow Jon 
Rinnander, at left. 
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"For many 
participants this is 
one of the rare 
times in their 
teaching careers that 
they are entrusted 
with blocks of 
unstructured 
professional time to 
be savored and used 
solely for their own 
benefit" 



Kuil itmc pri).urammin.u hcu.tn in 
the fall of 198() (after r-\o Nummer> of 
careliilly piloied and a>ses>ed pro- 
gr:im>). and -iO ^emmar^ will have 
been completed hv the end of Novem- 
ber 198"". NCC\f is tiinded by ilie 
Gerieral .A>sembl\ n( North Carolina, 
which Nuppons center opera[lon^. all 
teacher expenses ( including [ra\el and 
substiuue teacher costs), and tlie con- 
struction of a S^3 million new build- 
ing complex adjacent to the \X'estern 
Carolina L'niversit}' campu>. 

To be considered tor the program, 
applicants must be teaching tlill time 
in the state and be acknowledged as 
ouLstanding members of their profes- 
sion. Those who are accepted come to 
Cullowhee in heterogenoas groups of 
18 to 20. representing all areas of the 
state and teaching assignments rang- 
ing from kinderganen to advanced 



placement hi>ton The\ nts'n^c mto a 
program deMgned to j)ru\iJc rhe 
three elements of the NCG\T experi- 
ence: personal refreshment. .i»roup co- 
hesion, and intellectual Ntmuilation. 

Before the\ arrive, tciichers h.i\e 
completed reading> in preparation f(;r 
the .seminar the\ lia\e >ele(.ted trom 
among a wide range of theme>. includ- 
ing "Pride and Teaching." ^cienti>ts 
of the Mind: Psychology- and Educa- 
tion.* and "The Global Communic>'.'* 
The detailed schedule (see p. 48) re- 
veals the personal, collegial, and cog- 
nitive emphases of a typical seminar, 
in this case The Meaning of Literacy.'* 
In three or four days the teachers 
typically become a cohesive, compas- 
sionate, and enthusiastic group, where 
paning is not so much sweet sorrow as 
a promise to make contaa again soon. 




Vje hueitecittai life is. as ArtsiOiie retnimls tts. nournJyecl lyy un}mmed LonimpUiiion and discussion of ideas. And\ bimpsoii.fifih'gnule teacher at 
Mountain ParkMlemetmuy School in Ararat, ponday a point. 
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The Experience 

In rellecting on their time Jt NCC\T. 
panicipanLs cite the grovvth they have 
achie\"ed the interchange with colleJgue^ 
across the state, the opponunic\- to be 
thoughttul, and. in what ls only a 
seeming contradiction, the chance to 
be relaxed and at the bame time mtel- 
leaually stimulated. Of course, there 
are as many variations on the experi- 
ence as there are panicipants. 

The intelleaual life is. as Aristotle 
reminds us, nourished by unhurried 
contemplation and discussion of ideas. 
Lodged in comfonable quaners, given 
well-prepared meals, and welcomed 
with a newspaper and fruit basket in 
each room, our participants are 
primed to engage in the lively ex- 
change of ideas around a seminar 
table. Conversations about plate tec- 
tonics, Mozan, and cognitive science, 
as well as the evening concen, are the 
beginnings of long discussions. When 
"shop talk ' naturally emerges, it roo 
becomes elevated within the nexus of 
the .seminar. 

Though discussions of philosophy, 
psychologv', or literature may stress a 
personal commitment to knowledge 
and learning, the individual nature of 
the NCCAT experience comes more 
strongly from other sources. The small 
group size invites maximum interac- 
tion in the se.ssions. at meals, and 
during other activities. There is plenty* 
of time for each person s voice to be 
heard, and valued. 

The organization of the seminar 
schedule reflects the staff's attentive- 
ness to the needs of the panicipants. 
Once die workshop begins, format 
and content are open for discussion. 
The staff have instituted a "Response to 
the Day" period for discussion about 
re\*ising the schedule in light of the 
days events. For example, at a recent 
seminar on 'The Power of .Metaphor, ' 
the leader deleted one of her pre.sen- 
tations to let a panicipant share his 
poetr\' with the group, .^id Humans 
in the Cosmos" was recently interrupt- 
ed by requests from panicipants for 
more information on physics. This dia- 



^ ' c Rekindled Pride 

Renewed Awareness, 

UeapX": uses s«P '°" wiiis ™ch » I,? S ••8>«'«"" 




"We do not seek to change people or 
their work environments, but rather to 
encourage them to rediscover and 
nourish their personal and professional 
strengths — the passion and the intellect 
that are their strongest allies in the 
daily business of teaching." 
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"[Our program] is part of a major effort 
in the state to improve the quality of 
teacher recruitment, education, 
and professional 
development' 




^//t^^ ^J^!f°" ^r'^m ""^f^ Piaundhere is UUta» B. Stoka. sad>^ mad, teacher at Sampson MiMs ^xx,l Pu.vinxl 
ahci^^Madu>n HalL impgrcQ- cpu^ners far Ox .s<ri, Carolku, Center fir i:e.^xmcemmcfTe^lm tin W^n^Z^^^Taw^ 
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"In three or four 
days the teachers 
typically become 
a cohesive, 
compassionate, and 
enthusiastic group, 
where parting is not 
so mudli sweet 
sorrow as a promise 
to malce contact 
again soon." 



logue provided [he ^'*;'^•et'i^ for a 
[eacher-initiated research group that is 
independently investigating the nature 
of literaq- in the physical sciences and 
planning a follow-up seminar Shared 
authoria* over the nature and direc- 
tion of the learning experience ha,s 
only enhanced each seminar. 

Interspersed throughout each semi- 
nar are large chunks of free time for 
independent study, refleaion. and re- 
laxation. For teachers used to a heaic 
school day. such interludes are cher- 
ished. Often, discussion of the seminar 
topic will spill out to the rocking 
chairs on the porch of Madison Hall. 
For many participants this is one of the 
rare times m their teaching careers 
that they are entrusted with blocks of 
unstruaured professional time to be 
savored and used solely for their own 
benefit. 

From Practice to Theory 

Most of our participants find them- 
selves at least half^-av m lites wood. 
Our theory in deveiopmg programs 
for them is based on cccram key as- 
sumptions. We believe, for example, 
that thev already possess what Lee 
Shulman (1986. 198"') has called the 
"wisdom of practice." They have ad- 
vanced skills not only m communicat- 
ing their thoughts and emotions, but 
also m adjusting that communication 
to the level of understanding of their 
audience. Thus, we create the condi- 
tions for the teachers first to realize 
this truth and then — with \0) . energ>. 
and collegial spirit— to act upon it. 

The experience of our first year has 
led us to deemphasize the role of the 
visiting expert, particularly those who 
ask m advance for lecterns. We have 
posited instead, and fo^'nd b\ trial and 
error, a bread-bakmg kind of present- 
er who mixes, pounds, and shapes, but 
also has the .sense to stand back and let 
a discussion take its own unexpected 
turns. 

What evolves is the validation of a 
seemingly new theon' of the educa- 
tion professional: one who shares 
leadership, openly admits mistakes, 
and seeks to draw on the energies that 
free persons can give to uncoerced 
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"The Meaning of Literaq^" Seminar—Schedule of Events 



Wednesday 
12:00-3:00 p.m. 
3:30-4:00 p.m. 
4:15-5:30 p.m. 
6:00-7:15 p.m. 
7:30-9:00 p.m. 

9:00 p.m.- 

Thursday 
7:00-7:45 a.m. 
8:00-8:45 a.m. 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 
10:30-11:00 a m. 
11:00-11:45 a.. 
12:00-1:00 p.m. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. 
3:30-5:30 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
8:00-6:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m.- 

Friday 

7:00-7:45 a.n. 
8:00-8:45 a.m. 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 
10:30-10:45 a.m. 
10:45-11:30 a.m. 
11:45-12:30 p.m. 
12:30-1:30 p.m. 
1:30-3:00 p.m. 
3:00-3:15 p.m. 
3:30-4:30 p.m. 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
6:00-8:00 p.m. 

9:00 p.m.- 

Saturday 
7:00-7:45 a.m. 
8:00-8:45 a.m. 
9:00-12:00 p.m. 
12:00-1:00 p.m. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. 
3:30-3:45 p.m. 
3:45-5:45 p.m. 
6:00-7:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 

Sunday 
8:00-10:30 a.m. 



10:45 a.m. 



Reglsirailon and settling in 
Campus tour 

Introduction to the center—Bruce McPherson 
Dinner 

Semmar orientation and overview — Bruce McPherson, 

Tim Shanahan 

Reception 

Aerobrcs, v/alking. jogging, biking 
Breakfast 

"Measurement of Literacy: A New Perspective"— Irwin Kirsch 
Break/Group photo 
Discussion with Irwin Kirsch 
Lunch 

"Interview: Literacy Teachers and Their Adult Students" 
Local excursion 

Board bus for dinner— Hunter's Restaurant in Franklin 

Response to the Day 

Film: "The Never Ending Story" 

Aerobics, walking, jogging^ biking 
Breakfast 

"The Consequences of Literacy"— Davrd Olson 
Break 

Discussion with David Olson 

V.sit to new NCCAT site* 

Lunch on the verandah. Madison Hall 

"The Social Meanings of Literacy"— Boyd Davis 

Break 

"Planning the Literacy Tour"— Boyd Davis and Tim Shanahan 
Response to the Day 
Community Kitchen: Taco Dinner 
Songs by Steve Weams 

' At a Loss for Words" (ABOPeter Jennings video on illiteracy) 

Aerobics, walking, jogging, biking 

Breakfast 

"Literacy Tour" 

Lunch 

"Literacy Tour: Discussion and Sharing" 
Break 

"Schooling and Literacy"— Tim Shanahan 
Dinner, Mary Will Mitchell Room, Brown Cafeteria 
Mountain music with the Holberts 
"Sharing Books That Are Important in Our Lives" 



Continental breakfast 
Evaluation: Written and oral 
Expense forms 
Good-byes 

Bus departs for airport 



learning. IronicalK. thi.s model i.s nut 
nexv". I[ is found in theori.sts xs diverse 
as Pestalozzi and Dewey, and it i.s 
known to mo.st of the priman- teachers 
who come to .\CC-\T and are delight- 
ed to di.scover that they .speak m their 
clas.sroom.s the very language we are 
speaking to them. 



The cump(jnent.s of uur the(jc^ are 
nece.vsariK eclectic, but the\ include: a 
respect for the unique private histot^' 
(personal and profe.s.sional ) of each 
panicipatmg teacher, a belief that shar- 
ing those hi.storie.^ ' blend.s personal 
commitment into a new 'corporate 
identity'**, and the celebration of the 



elusivene.ss of di.scufsive li. clitM W'e 
draw heavily im Leaures on Aesthetic 
Education (Schiller 1801) and PhUos- 
opfj}' hi a Xeir Ke\- ( Lunger 19S~) as a 
validation of the .lesthetic a.s a unK|ue 
mode of knowing. 

By remarkable coiLsea^u-s. we lu\e 
placed to one .side many of the fea- 
tures that make contemporat^- .-Vmeri- 
can educational theot^- a footnote to 
positivism. \X'e draw more on the well- 
springs of European and .American 
culture, from m.stitutions a.*- far apan as 
the classical German g\mnasium cur- 
riculum and the camp meeting. 

We teach knowledge a.s evoKmg. 
learning as a proce,ss of con.stant re- 
education and self-renewal, and colle- 
gialic\' as a corrective to the bias and 
pre.sumption that age. se.x. race, and 
prior education might give to a punici- 
pant or pre,senter We draw our ontol- 
ogy- from Whitehead ( 1929). our epi.s^ 
temology from the pragmatLsts. 

Our constant self-correction ls^ 
based on the precepts ilyjn cra<:h per- 
son counts, that par::cularu\ i.ece.s- 
sat^' to teaching. Our cuii-caivic\- is 
organic, a \ea.scy ferment oi NprightK 
individuals. To the dei«gp: of all. our 
teachers take back to their cla>sroom.s 
more than sheer content. :he> return 
with a nonhierarchical model of group 
learning.n 

ReJ'erefices 

Langer. .S. Philo:sophy in a .\ew h'e\ Cam- 
bridge: IIar\:ird l'niver.sit\" Pre>s. 19^"* 

Schiller. F On i/je Aesthetic Education o/ 
Man. New York. L'nger \9^< (originallv 
publi.shed in 1801), 

Shulman. L "Tho.Ne \Chi) LnderNtand. 
Kn()\vled.;»e Growih m Teaching Edu- 
cational Researcher 1^. 2 !Februar\ 
1986): -^-U. 

Shulman. L. In L OLson. 'Wi.Ndom of iVac- 
tice Studies .Are Frovidin;; Kev l^erspec- 
tive on Teaching. ' Education Week t). 2^< 
(8. April 198"): 19 

>X"hitehead. A Pro^e^s uiid Realm New 
York Free Pre>.s. 1929 



R. Bruce McPherson is Dire(.t(»r « »r \nri 
Carolina Center for the Advanteinent 
Teaching at >X't:.stern Carolm.i ( ni\crs(t\ 
Cullowhee. NC 28^23 Jon A. Rinnander 
and Anthony G. Rud, Jr.. arc- i^.cnter 
Fellows, at the same address 
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Low-Cost Arrangements 
for Peer-Coaching 



The concept of peer coaching of teach- 
ing is discussed and specific, low-cost 
strategies are recommended to sup- 
port peer coaching. 
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BRUCE JOYCE 
BEVERLY SHOWERS 

The workplace of teachers was 
organized long before anyone 
anticipated that the lifelong study 
of teaching would be necessary. Now edu- 
cators must face the problem of arranging 
for lime both for ongoing training and 
follow-up activities, such as peer coach- 
ing. How can time be provided for the 
coaching of teaching? This article ad- 
dresses that question and offers a set of 
suggestions for costless or low-cost ways 
of providing time for the implementation 
of peer coaching. 

Coaching in Staff Development 

In a series of previous papers, we have 
described research on training designed to 
give education personnel the opportunity 
to develop skills in teaching models new to 
them and to transfer those models (some- 
times called teaching strategies) into their 
active .^aching repertoires (Joyce & 
Showers. 1983: Showers. 1985). ' 

Bruce Joyce and Beverly Showers are directors 
ofBooksend Laboratories, 3830 Vine Maple. 
Eugene. Oregon 97405. They are specialists in 
the study of teaching, staff development, and 
the design and effects of models of teaching. 



We have argued that the evidence sup- 
ports two working hypotheses on which 
training can reasonably be based. The first 
is that combinations of demonstrations, 
practice with feedback, and the study of 
the rationale of the strategy, if well- 
executed, enable nearly all teachers to 
develop an initial level of skill sufficient to 
shape teaching episodes around the teach- 
ing models. The second hypothesis is that 
the transfer of these models into the teach- 
ing repertoire occurs during extensive 
practice in the classroom. For most teach- 
ers, about 20 or 30 trials with the new 
model of teaching are needed until the skill 
matures to the point where a comfortable, 
flexible level of use is achieved. 

The transfer process is facilitated by the 
companionship of peers who help the 
teacher analyze teaching episodes and 
navigate the refinements that make the 
strategy a strong, smooth component of 
the teacher's professional repertoire. We 
have termed this companionship, with ob- 
servation and feedback to partners, a 
coaching relationship. Without coaching 
or a provision for its equivalent, very few 
teachers will practice new teaching stra- 
tegies until they become part of the work- 
ing repertoire. 

Hence, we recommend that staff de- 
velopment programs include demon- 
strations, opportunities for practice with 
feedback, and the snidy of the underiying 
theory of any new strategies that are the 
substance of the training. Furthermore, we 
recommend that, as initial skill is ob- 
tained, the participants be organized into 
teams to implement the coaching com- 
ponent. Within the community of peer 
coaches, pairs of teachers (coaching part- 



ners) visit one another and discuss how to 
make the strategies work. Larger teams 
made up of several pairs meet regularly to 
share successes and discuss problems, 
watch demonstrations, and receive ad- 
vanced instruction. Until alternatives are 
developed, peer coaching or its equivalent 
appears to be essential if the investment in 
training is not to be lost, a-Joss usually 
attended by a sense of disillusionment and 
frustration. 



We recommend that staff 
development programs 
include demonstrations ^ 
opportunities for practice 
with feedback^ and the 
study of the underlying 
theory of any new strategies 
that are the substance of 
the training. 



In most school senings. a number of 
very practical problems must be solved in 
order to provide the time for teachers to 
observe one another, discuss the model of 
teaching, and adapt it to their purposes and 
settings. These problems, of course, are 
products of defects in the workplace. 
Specifically, time for preparation of teach- 
ing or for staff development is not embed- 
ded in the work life of teachei-s. Thus, the 
implementation of any sort of on-site 
follow-up to training involves the de- 
velopment of conditions that are some- 
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what different from the traditions of the 
workplace. 

LowCost Arrangements 
for Coaching 

Our goal IS to provide time for pee- 
coaching. Seven strategies that provide for 
low-cost arrangements for peer coaching 
are discussed here. Each suggestion has 
been used in settings in the United States 
and Canada. Not all of them will be 
equally attractive to staff developers, ad- 
ministrators, or teachers, and not all of 
them can be used in any given setting. 
Taken together, they provide avenues 
through which time for peer coaching can 
be arranged in nearly any setting. 

Our objective is to come as close as 
possible to a situation in which each week 
every teacher can observe the instruction 
of another professional and discuss the 
teaching episode and be observed himself 
or herself along with appropriate dis- 
cussion of the instruction. For an elemen- 
tary school of 20 teachers, about 20 hours 
each week (about one hour per teacher) 
would be required to sustain a consistent 
coaching program. Our strategies are des- 
cnbed below in the form of actions that 
administrators might take to provide tor 
low-cost arrangements for coaching. 

1. Free teachers to observe other 
teachers by taking their classes. In sev- 
eral schools with which we are familiar, 
the principals teach approximately one 
class period each day. Tne average ratio of 
building administratois to teachers is 
about one to 20. Therefore, if each admin- 
istrator taught one pi.r:od per day. about 
one-fourth of the teachers would be re- 
leased for a period each week. If other 
supervisory' personnel also took a turn in 
the classroom on a daily or weekly basis, 
the benefits would increase. Admin- 
istrators alone, teaching one period a day. 
can provide about one-fourth of the hours 
needed. 

2. Schedule larger than classroom- 
size group instruction. In most schools, 
nearly all instruction is provided in 
classroom-sized groups of students. By 
bringing students together in larger 
groups, teachers would have time to visit 
one another. 

In a school with which we are familiar, 
one of the teachers is expen in leaching 
Q ' ildren's literature. She gathers half of 



the upper-grade students together for an 
hour and a half once a week for the study of 
a shon story or a book, sometimes show- 
in^ films of the literarv work. On other 
days, she works with the other half of the 
upper-grade students and groups of pri- 
mary students. 

Literature is not the only subject that can 
be handled in large groups. Science, social 
studies, writing, art. music, and physical 
education are among the subjects that are 
amenable. We have seen quite a number of 
schools in which pairs of teachers free one 
another regularly by teaching both classes 
in the subjects where they have greater 
strength, or simply where bringing 
together two classes with one teacher is as 
efficient as each teaching the same content 
to one classroom-size group. The litera- 
ture teacher described earlier frees every 
teacher in the school for an hour and a half 
each week, easily meeting our objective 
by herself. 



A number of very practical 
problems must be solved in 
order to provide the time 
for teachers to observe one 
another, discuss the model 
of teaching, and adapt it to 
their purposes and settings. 



3. Arrange for independent study and 
research. Frequently, teachers need to 
locate and assemble information, study, 
and then practice instruction. Often these 
activities can take place in a library or a 
setting other than the classroom. 

We know an outstanding librarian who 
encourages teachers to use the librar/ as a 
setting for independent study and will ac- 
cept 60 students at any given time, in 
addition to students who are there indi- 
vidually or in small groups Four volunteer 
aides provide service. to the students, 
check books in and out. and shelf books. If 
every teacher took advantage of this op- 
portunity just once each week, our goal 
would be achieved. 

4. Enlist volunteer aides. It has been 
well established that there are many adults 
in virtuallv everv communitv who are wil- 



ling, if not eager, to donate time to the 
school as an instructional aide. Some 
schools have recruited cadres of such 
people to the extent that each reach**'' ha^ a 
staff of two aides for a half-dav r ^eek. 
The aides enable a number ot ar- 
rangements to be made that free reacners 
for peer coaching. In situation.- '^here 
teachers have aides in the magnitude that 
we recommend, reaching our goal is not 
difficult. 



By bringing students 
together in larger groups, 
teachers would have time to 
visit one another. 



5. Seek out student teachers. Student 
teachers (and aides in some states) can be 
given limited cenificates permitting them 
legal responsibility for students. We rec- 
ommend student teachers be placed in 
teams of two or more. This enables them to 
coach one another and more quickly be- 
come comfonable in the classroom so they 
can take over instruction. If studcn; leach- 
ers are allowed control of the classroom 
for one or two periods each svee'K. they 
experience a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than when the teacher is present. 
This also frees cooperating teachers to join 
their coaching teams. 

6. Organize team teaching. We sug- 
gested above that teachers might be paired 
not only foi coaching but also for instnic- 



Team teaching would 
enable teachers to free one 
another to engage in peer- 
coaching observation and 
discussions. 



tion. This would enable teachers to free 
one another to engage in peer-coaching 
observation and discussions. If the entire 
school employs such an arrangement, we 
believe the entire coaching program can be 
implemented. We also believe the quality 
of instruction will be improved. 
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7. Us€ audio* or videotape equipment 
to record lessons. The development of the 
Minicourses at the Far West Laboratorv 
(Borg. Kelly. Langcr. &GalI. 1970) dem- 
onstrated how effectively teachers can use 
videotape to study their teaching and piac* 
tice teaching skills. Although live obser- 
vation should not be completely replaced 
by taping, many coaching sessions can be 
carried out with its use. 

We have visited several schools where 
the principdl or someone else tapes teach- 
ers while they are teaching. The teacher 
and the coaching partner can then view and 
discuss the tape. In several schools, the 
entire faculty gathers to watch tapes during 
faculty meetings. This certainly is not the 
worst use of part of the agenda of faculty 
meetings. Where video is used regularly, 
all faculty can study teaching one or more 
times each week. 

Combining Low-Cost Options 
We believe almost every school can 
employ several of these options. If all 
options were used simultaneously (which 
we would not recommend), our goal 



would be reached five or six times over. 

If all else fails, one substitute teacher 
can free approximately six teachers per 
day for one class period. We recommend. 
Iiowever.that costless options be tried 
first, especially because all of them pro- 
vide potential educational benefits for the 
children. Released time should be re- 
served, we believe, to free teachers for the 
training itself. 

We are aware that circumstances in par- 
ticular schools provide obstacles for each 
of our suggested arrangements. Some 
principals lack the desire or feel they lack 
the time to teach. Some teachers do not 
want aides or student teachers. Some li- 
brarians are uncomfortable with more than 
a few students at a time or having any 
students without the presence of another 
teacher. Some districts give aides legal 
responsibility for students, while others do 
not. 

Most of these problems can be solved. 
Even if they are not solved, there are so 
many options that the general problem of 
"time for coaching" can be managed in 
nearly every school. Even a modest com- 



bination of several of these ideas can do 
the trick. 

Also in situations where co^chinc is 
implemented on a school-wn^<: t)asis. as 
when a group of volunteers iiuov models 
of teaching new to them and coach one 
another, any one of these M^ggesiions can 
provide time for both coaching and train- 
ing. 3 
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Slowly but unmistakably, a co- 
operative revolution is taking 
place in American education. 
It does not involve technology, 
money, or massive changes in 
school organization. It involves peo- 
ple — students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators — working cooperatively to 
enhance the learning of alL 

People are the one resource that 
always exists in schools but the pow- 
er of people to work together to 
increase the effectiveness of school- 
ing is only now being rediscovered. 



The cooperative revolution has 
many names and many facets. Co- 
operative learning techniques, in 
which students work in small teams 
to help one another master academ- 
ic material, is rapidly catching on in 
classrooms. Cooperation among 
regular, special, and compensatory 
education teachers to meet the 
needs of at-risk students is increas- 
ing. 

And, peer coaching, where teach- 
ers help one another to learn and 
use new instructional methods, is 



another effective form of cooper- 
ation. Still another is increasing in- 
volvement of teachers in working 
with administrators to set a direc- 
tion for the school. 

What ties together these disparate 
forms of cooperation is that in each 
case, collaboration among people 
working toward a common goal is 
expected to produce more than the 
individuals working alone; the 
whole of their combined efforts is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

We Ve been working for the past 
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15 years at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity s Center for Social Organiza- 
tion of Schools on cooperative 
learning methods in the classroom. 
In more recent years, we'%e begun 
to move beyond cooperation m the 
classroom to cooperation at all levels 
of the educational enterprise. This 
article describes cooperative learn- 
ing and the extension of this idea to 
what we call the cooperative school. 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning refers to a set 
of instructional methods in which 
students work in small, mixed-abili- 



ages exceed a pre-established crite- 
rion of excellence. 

For example, the simplest form of 
Student Team Learning, called Stu- 
dent Teams-.\chievement Division 
(STAD), consists of a regular cvcle 
of activities. First, the teacher pre- 
sents a lesson to the class. Then 
students work in their four-mem- 
ber, mixed-ability teams to master 
the material the teacher has pre- 
sented. 

At the end of the team studv 
period, students take brief individ- 
ual quizzes on which thev cannot 
help one another. The results of the 
quizzes are summed to form team 




be working toward a ^oup ^oal s|fl| 
as earning certificates t.r other rtfr 
ognition. Second, success at achieving 
this goal must depend on (he individual 
learning of all group m.^mberK. 

When cooperative iearnmg meth- 
ods provide group goals based on 
the learning of all group members, 
the effects on student achievement 
are remarkably consistent. 

Of 40 studies (each study being a 
minimum of four weeks' duration) 
which compared cooperative meth- 
ods of this type to traditional con- 
trol methods, 35 found significantlv 
greater achievement for the cooper- 
atively taught classes and five found 
no significant differences. In con- 
trast, only four of 20 studies that 
evaluated forms of cooperative 
learning without group goals based 
on group members' learning found 
positive achievement efiects. 

The successful studies of cooper- 
ative learning have taken place in 
urban, rural, and suburban schools 
in the U.S„ Canada, Israel, Wes 
Germany, and Nigeria, iit grade U 
els from two to 12, and in subject! 
diverse as mathematics. Ianguag7 
arts, writing, reading, social studies, 
and Science. 

Positive effects have h^en found 
on such higher-order objectives as 
creative writing, reading compre- 
hension, and math problem solvmg, 
as well as on such basic skills objec- 
tives as language mechanics, math 
computations, and spelling. 

In general, achievement effects 
have been equal for high, average, 
and low achievers, for boys and 
girls, and for students of various 
ethnic backgrounds. Positive effects 
of cooperative learning have also 
been found on such outcomes as 
race relations, acceptance of main- 
streamed academically handi- 
capped classmates, and student self- 
esteem. 
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ty learning groups. The students in 
each group are responsible not onlv 
for learning the material being 
taught in class, but also for helping 
their group mates learn. 

Often, some son of group goal 
exists. In our Student Team Learn- 
ing methods, students can earn at- 
tractive certificates if group aver- 



scores, using a system which assigns 
points based on how much students 
have improved over their own past 
records. 

A substantial body of research has 
established that two' conditions must 
be fulfilled if cooperative learning is 
to significantly enhance student 
achievement. First, students must 



Comprehensive Cooperative 
Learning Methods 



Since 1980, our research and devel 
opment efforts have begun to foe 
on comprehensive cooperative lea 
ing methods designed to entire 
replace traditional instruction in 
particular subjects and at particular 
grade levels. 
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Teachers demonstrate new cooperative teaching methods and benefit from 
successful stratK^es and shared insights. 
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Two major programs of this tvpe 
have been developed and success- 
fully researched: Team Accelerated 
Instruction (TAI) in mathematics 
for grades three through six and 
Cooperative Integrated Reading 
and Composition (CIRC) in read- 
ing, writing, and language arts for 
grades three through five. 

TAI shares with STAD and other 
Student Team Learning methods 
the use of four-member mixed-abil- 
ity learning teams and certificates 
for high-performing teams. But 
where STAD uses a single pace of 
instruction for the class. TAI com- 
bines cooperative learning with in- 
dividualized instruction. T.\l is de- 
signed to teach mathematics to stu- 
dents in grades three through six 
(or older students not ready for a 
full algebra course). 

In T.\L students enter aa indi- 
vidualized sequence according to a 
placement test and then proceed at 
their own rates. In general, team 
members work on different units. 
Teammates check each others* work 
against answer sheets and help one 
another with any problems. 

Final unit tcSts are taken without 
teammate help and are scored by 



student monitors. Each week, teach- 
ers total the number of units com- 
pleted by all team members and 
give certificates or other rewards to 
reams which exceed a criterion 
score based on the number of final 
tests passed, with extra points for 
perfect papers and completed 
homework. 

In TAI, students handle the rou- 
tine checking and management so 
the teacher can spend more class 
time teaching small groups at the 
same '^^vel in the program. This 
direct instruction, lacking in other 
forms of individualization, plus the 
motivation and help provided by 
students within their cooperative 
teams probably account for the 
strong positive effects of T.-\I on 
student achievement. 

Across six studies, TAI classes 
have gained an average of twice as 
many grade equivalents on stan- 
dardized mathematics computa- 
tions measures as traditionalK 
taught control classes. 

The newest of the Student Team 
Learning methods is a comprehen- 
sive program for teaching reading 
and writing in the upper elemen- 
tary grades called Cooperati\e Inte- 

' lA^ 



grated Reading and Composition 
(CIRC). 

In CIRC, teachers use h >«. »1 read- 
ers and reading groups, »nui:h as in 
traditional reading pn>i;r:ifi\^ How- 
ever, students are assnjnrd i*- teams 
composed of pairs of students from 
tv.'o different reading groups. 

While the teacher is working with 
one reading group, students in ihe 
other groups are working in pairs 
on a series of cognitive activities, 
including reading to one; another, 
making predictions about how nar- 
rative stories will come out. summa- 
rizing stories to one another, writ- 
ing responses to stories, and practic- 
ing spelling, decoding, and 
vocabulary. Students work in teams 
to master the main idea and other 
comprehension skills. 

During language arts periods, a 




Studsnts benefit from cooperative learn- 
ing and peer coaching. 



structured program based on a writ- 
ing process model is used. Students 
engage in planning and writing 
drafts, revising and editing one an- 
other's work, and preparing for 
publication of team books. Lessons 
on such writing skills as description, 
organization, and use of vivid modi- 
fiers and on language mechanics 
skills are fully integrated into stu- 
dents* creative writing. 

Two studies of CIRC found sub- 
stantial positive effects of this meth- 
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cd on standardized tests of reading 
comprehension, reading vocabu- 
lary, language expression, language 
mechanics, and spelling in compan- 
son to control groups. The CiRC 
classes gained 30 to 70 percent of a 
grade equivalent more than control 
classes on these measures in both 
studies. Significantly greater 
achievement on wridng samples 
among the CIRC students was also 
found in both studies. 

Cooperative School Vision 

With cooperative learning pro- 
grams capable of being used all year 
in the three R's and other subjects, it 
is now possible to design a school 
program based upon a radical prin- 
ciple: Students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators can work cooperatively 
to make the school a better place for 
working and learning. 

What might a cooperative school 
look like? One vision that my col- 
leagues and I have begun to work 
toward in partnership with some 
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Tiachtrs share in decision making. 



innovative practitioners is describJHf 

below. 

^ Cooperative UarAxn^ m :he class* 
room. Cooperative $choois have co- 
operative learning methods in use 
in many or most classrooms and in 
more than one subject. Ai the ele- 
mentary level, the main cooperative 
learning models are the compre- 
hensive CIRC and TAI programs: 
at the secondary level. ST.-VD and 
other class-paced models are more 
often used. 

Students and teachers feel that 
the idea that students can help one 
another learn is not just applied on 
occasion, but is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of classroom organization. Stu- 
dents see one another as resources 
for learning, and there is a school- 
wide norm that each student's 
learning is everyone's responsibility, 
that each student's success is every- 
one's success. 

• Integrc4ion of special education and 
remedial services. In the cooperative 
school, mainstreaming is an essen- 
ual element of school and classroj^^ 
organization. Special educatii^^ 
teachers may team teach with regu- 
lar teachers, integrating their stu- 
dents in teams with non-handi- 
capped students, and contributing 
their expertise in adapting instruc- 
tion to individual needs to the class 
as a whole. 

Similarly, Chapter 1 or other re- 
medial services may be provided in 
the regular classroom. If we take 
seriously the idea that all students 
are responsible for one another, this 
goes as much for students with 
learning problems as for anyone 
else. 

^ Peer coach' ^. In the cooperative 
school, teachers are responsible for 
helping one another to successfully 
use cooperative learning methods 
and to implement other improve- 
ments in instructional practice. Peer 
coaching is perfec'lv adapted to the 
philosophy of the cooperative 
school. In peer coaching, teachers 
learn new methods together and are 
given release time to visit one anoth- 
er's classes to give assistance 
e.xchange ideas as they begin tis|B' 
the new programs. 

^Cooperative planning. Coopera- 
tive activities among teachers are 
not restricted to peer coaching. In 



addition, teachers are given lime lo 
plan goals and strategies together, 
10 prepare common libraries of in- 
structional materials, and to make 
decisions about cooperative activi- 
ties involving more than one class. 

• Building*truel steering committee. 
'n the cooperative school, a steering 
ommiuee composed of the princi- 
pal, teacher representatives, repre- 
sentatives of other staff (e.e.. special 
education. Chapter I aides), and 



and secondarv schools that are al- 
ready implementing one or more 
levels of cooperation among stu- 
dent and/or staff begin to move 
toward an integrated vision of a 
cooperative school, then the cooper- 
ative revolution will truly fulfill its 
promise as a means of accelerating 
the achievement of all students 
while making the school a more 
humane and pleasant place to work 
and learn. 




Improved school cltTnate is an important outcome ofcoUegial coaching. 
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one or more parent representatives 
meet to discuss the progress the 
school is making toward its instruc- 
tional goals and to recommend 
•changes in school policies and prac- 
tices designed to achieve these 
goals. 

• Cooperation with parents and com* 
munity members. The cooperative 
school invites the participation of 
parents and members of the com- 
munity in which the school is locat- 
ed. Development of a community 
sense that children's success in 
school is everyone's responsibility is 
an important goal of a cooperative 
school. 

.■\t present, the cooperative revo- 
lution, h not commonly perceived as 
one resolution but as several: coop- 
erative learning in the classroom; 
cooperation among special, com- 
mensaior)', and regular education: 
cooperation among teachers in peer 
"oaching; and so on. 
If the thousands of elementary 
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J. A concern lur ihe rejliiie^ ol v»»si jnJ 

pnH]ucU\M\ in Kch^ml^. 
A Theproiius'l^v^ere lie^i^neJ jnJ ^^liJjtcJ 

on »he bj^i^ i»l i»r»e per buiiUinc 
A A irue inlormjiu»n«Jcc po-i*i«i * v "nc 

po^'^er lie* in j pcfnunenL tiu('*> 

reu^ejble iniornuiion bj>« *n . »iJri»» 

A A hurJvijre component (hjt i> '.oth 

prueJ.ej^iI) nuinuineJ ji Ve'iJ^J 

jnJ lleMhlv u^ed. 
A An ettecdve prtkiu*.!. vinh cvpre^- 

^eJ ..iceni^ jnJ ^inde JiOti^ per ^tu Jem 

in^uuciionjl hour 

4. A<.t>n<.ern lor ihe prjciuc^ jnJ Mrcncth^ 

ot puhlic ^chiKtU. 
A De^i^neJ jnJ teMeJ (o uork m ;^roup jnd 

imJiMJujI inMrut.titmJ ^cihn^^ 
A En^ure^ Ihe lejchino iit vore vonvepi^ to 

j|l MuJem^ 
A A JeMgn ihjl ^v^temjiicjlls >upp4»ri^ 

momior^. jnJ JiKumeni^ the nu^iers 

ejch <.oni.epi b> ej<.h ^luvlent 

Pruierams In Ihr \rri« include: 

A Mj^ierinc Hrj^lion^ 

A MjMerinj: Decinul^ jnJ Pefs.cm« 

A MjKierinc Rjiio^ jnJ \^«»rJ Probleni 
Strjieuie^ 

A |nir(HJu(.titm to Al^ehri 

A L nJerMjndin^ ChemiMrv jnJ Encr-^s 

A EjMh Science 

For Further Inlornuiion ConiJsL 
Sv^tem^ Impjvt In^ 
44tKi \Ijvjrihur B!v j Suiie IM? 
WjKhin^fon. D C 2(HMr 

!n O.C -itcA cjII; 



,t^<A!.r.rx. nxi^i a q qz^vai. 
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